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Sidney Gernsback relays a clip- 
ping from a trade journal in which 
the delirious reporter, writing of a 
Coea-Cola display in Portland, Ore., 
credits it with increased sales in St. 
Louis. The writer of that probably 
was not drinking Coca-Cola. 


* * * 


The circulation experts seem justi- 
fied in looking askance at the hotel 
idea of a morning newspaper free 
with every room. They remember 
what happened to the men who spon- 
sored “a fried oyster with each 
drink except a schooner.” 


* * * 


Brunswick-Balke has sold minis- 
ters on the idea of including pool in 
their recreation programs, under the 
name of billiards. Was this change 
of appeal necessary in the case of 
the Baptists? 


* * * 


Clifford E. Paige, vice-president 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, told the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association that there are 
now 12,000 uses for gas. The slo- 
gan should be changed to read, “You 
can do them better with gas.” 


* * * 


Cadillac and LaSalle offer the 
V-type eight, while Buick comes out 
with a straight eight. Mr. Sloan’s 
young men believe in working both 
sides of the street. 


* * * 


“Health Hints for Your Dog” are 
the subject of Glover’s current ad- 
vertising, but unfortunately there 
are few dogs that will take a hint. 


* * ** 


Hammond electric clocks, the ad- 
vertising points out, supply informa- 
tion about the hour, day and date. 
Thus it will be impossible for a 
Hammond customer to think it’s 
half-past Tuesday when it’s really 8 
o’clock in December. 


* * * 


The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Company says that most of the 
screw-drivers are wielded by women. 
That’s another reason why helpless 
husbands endorse the idea that wo- 
man’s place is in the home. 


* * * 


Those in charge of the “Save-the- 
Surface” campaign have been ad- 
vised by the paint and varnish in- 
dustry that it is to be discontinued. 
Their critics probably charged that 
the campaign was too superficial. 


* * * 


Judging from the comment one 
sees in the automobile columns, as 
well as in the advertising pages, it 
is no longer libelous to print a ref- 
erence to the Reo eight. 


* * * 


The Spur ready-to-wear tie, popu- 
lar during the past nine years as a 
bow, will now be offered in four-in- 
hand models as well. The appeal is 
directed to the tied business man. 


* * * 


The agents of the new Empire 
State building advertise, “Brokers 
protected.” Has the rebellion of the 
ambs progressed that far? 

Copy Cus. 


McGRAW-HILL 
TO CHARGE FOR 
COPY, LAYOUTS 


New Policy Adopted by Busi- 
ness Publishers 


New York, Oct. 30—Advertising 
copy and layouts, written and 
planned by the copy service depart- 
ment of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, for insertion in any of the 
24 McGraw-Hill publications, will be 
charged to the advertiser after 
January 1, 1931, Edgar Kobak, vice- 
president and general sales manager 
of the company, has announced. 

Complete details and rates will ap- 
pear in an elaborate booklet to be 
distributed within the next few 
weeks. 

The influences which have caused 
adoption of this policy were outlined 
as follows: 

“In the past few years there has 
been a truly remarkable development 
in the technique of business paper 
advertising. The crude efforts of the 
pioneer publisher have been suc- 
ceeded by the craftsmanship of 
trained specialists. 

“The advertising pages of business 
publications have been transformed 
from a jumble of black wood-cuts 
and crowded text to skillfully pre- 
sented, interesting advertising which 
is today accepted by readers as of 
equal importance and reliability as 
editorial content. 


Good Copy Costs Money 

“Such advertising cannot be pre- 
pared by amateurs—cannot be done 
in somebody’s spare time. It costs 
money to prepare good business 
paper advertising but the expendi- 
ture is justified times over by the 
results achieved. 

“Up to now most business publish- 
ers have carried the cost of copy 
service as a part of general operat- 
ing expense. Today there is an ever 
increasing demand for better copy, 
better art, better typography. Pub- 
lishers face the necessity of either 
raising advertising space-rates gen- 
erally or levying a charge directly on 
advertisers who use the publisher’s 
copy service. 

“The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company feels that the latter step 
is the only one which it can take 
with justice and fairness to all con- 
cerned. The increased number of 
competent advertising agencies and 
the excellent service offered by them 
is an inducement to the business 
paper advertiser to make increasing 
use of agency service. Many indus- 
trial concerns, moreover, maintain 
their own advertising departments, 
ranging from one man up to scores 
in large corporations. 


Charge Is Indicated 

“With the majority of organiza- 
tions producing their own advertis- 
ing or having it prepared by adver- 
tising agencies, it hardly seems fair 
for the publisher to raise rates in 
order to render better copy service 
to the minority whom he will always 
serve. Rather the logic of events 
calls clearly for a copy-service 
charge to those who use the service.” 

A charge of $25 is made for copy 
and layout for a full page. The copy 
charge per page is $15, with a $10 
assessment for the layout. 


New York, Oct. 30—Free instruc- 
tion in dressmaking is the newest 
weapon to be employed by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, New 


Free Instruction 
in Dressmaking Is 
Singer Key to Sales 


afternoon absences, the Cinderella 
story retold in the up-to-date setting 
of the young unmarried set, the 
dilemma involving a heavy dinner 


“WHERE ARE YOU 
on Tuesday 


afternoons?” 


of feminine readers. 


York, in its battle with dress man- 
ufacturers, who have made heavy 
inroads into the sewing machine 
business by the mass production of 
low priced dresses. 

The innovation, a development of 
the educational method of selling 
adopted two years ago, is being fea- 
tured in current advertising in na- 
tional magazines. 

These advertisements closely re- 
semble those used by independent 
schools. The principal difference is 
that the Singer advertisements em- 
phasize that the instruction is en- 
tirely free. 

The Singer copy deals with the 
theme made familiar by dressmak- 
ing school advertisers, such as the 
$8.50 dress that stunned the bridge 
club, the jealous young husband tor- 
mented by unexplained Tuesday 


This heading is said to be sure-fire in arousing the attention 


date, no gown and only $15 in cash, 
and the rare jewel who fed her 
husband’s vanity and bank account 
by making her own adorable frocks 
at a fraction of the ready-to-wear 
cost. 

The copy is accompanied in each 
case by a dramatic confession intro- 
ducing the Singer Sewing Schools 
and concluding with a reference to 
the coupon. 

Dresses Hold Stage 

Stylish dresses are conspicuous in 
the drawings which illustrate the 
advertisements, but sewing machines 
are nowhere pictured except as a 
part of the small illustration of a 
school room scene placed adjacent to 
the coupon. The advertising signa- 
ture is “Singer Sewing Schools,” but 
the name of the company appears on 

(Continued on Page 15) 


300 new cars. 


Hundreds of Women Claim Bad Breath 


“We want a number of people who are regularly bothered with bad 
breath for research study. Liberal daily pay. No embarrassment. Report 
between 1 and 3:30 P. M. 7th floor, 1104 S. Wabash avenue.” 

This advertisement, inserted in the “Female Help Wanted” column of 
the Chicago Tribune by a manufacturer contemplating a new product, 
attracted hundreds of young women, who asserted they were qualified. 


150 Participate in “Sky Road Parade” 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30—About 150 buyers of Hupmobiles arrived here 
in the second annual Sky Road Parade staged by the company. n 
Doolittle was first on the scene, hopping from Chicago in 1 hour, 28 min- 
utes. Another 150 buyers came via train. " , 

The drive-away from the Hupp factory Thursday morning involved 


Jimmy 


New Agency for Graham-Paige 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 31—(by wire)—Robert C. Graham, vice-president 
of the Graham-Paige Motors Corp., announced the appointment of Brooke, 
Smith & French as advertising counsel, effective December 1. 
This agency formerly handled the account. 


HARDWARE MEN 
SCORE METHODS 
OF UTILITIES 


Sell At Loss To Build Load, 
Charge 


Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 29—An 
assertion that 85 per cent of tools 
bought by automobile mechanics 
come from peddlers, rather than es- 
tablished dealers, was the interest- 
ing statement made at the conven- 
tion of the National Hardware Man- 
ufacturers Association and the 
National Hardware Association (job- 
bers) last week. 

One peddling house in New Jersey, 
it was asserted, does more business 
than all of the jobbers in that state. 

The peddlers stock up an auto and 
drive to the garages and sell for 
cash. They keep supplied with tools 
adapted for the many changes in 
auto development. Regular manu- 
facturers are not getting this busi- 
ness. A New Jersey organization 
has ten peddlers, each selling $300 
worth of tools a week. 

Charges that the merchandising 
methods of public utilities are un- 
fair were made at the convention. 

Llew S. Soule, editor of Hardware 
Age, New York, led the discussion. 
Mr. Soule commented: 

“If conditions which prevail with 
some of the utilities are carried to 
their logical conclusion, much of the 
merchandising of appliances may be 
lost to the hardware retailer and 
jobber. 


May Manufacture Too 

“Meanwhile the manufacturers 
are interested because if the utilities 
should obtain a monopoly of the ap- 
pliance business they can sell only 
the appliances they choose. They 
can, if they wish, manufacture the 
appliances they sell. There are 
already instances of this kind on 
record. 

“If it is logical for utilities to sell 
appliances, it is equally logical for 
them to make appliances. 

“This is unfair competition. The 
utilities operate on a_ franchise 
which gives them a virtual monopoly 
on the service they represent. The 
state guarantees them a certain 
fixed percentage of profit on their 
investment. They ean and often do 
operate their merchandising depart- 
ments at an actual loss, and charge 
the losses to general operating ex- 
penses, which are a part of the in- 
vestment referred to. 

“Meanwhile the public does not 
get a square deal. What is saved 
through low prices on a few appli- 
ances may be made up in increased 
service rates, which would be paid 
indefinitely, year after year. 

“At the same time the public faces 
the danger of a monopoly. Once in 
control of the market, the utilities 
can set their own prices on appli- 
ances, as they now do on service. 


Utilities’ Objective 
“The Hepburn Act, passed in 1906, 
prohibited the railroads from selling 
coal in order to increase their 
freight tonnage. If it is inimical to 
public interests to increase freight 
hauls, it is equally inimical for utili- 
ties to sell appliances in order to 

increase their power loads.” 


The same subject was discussed 
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by the jobbers’ secretary, George A. 
Fernley, in his annual report. 

“For several years,” said Mr. 
Fernley, “our association has been 
endeavoring to cooperate with the 
National Electric Light Association 
and the American Gas Association 
in an effort to eliminate unfair and 
unethical practices indulged in by 
the utility companies in connection 
with the sale of appliances. 

“While some results have been 
achieved, and while we recognize 
that these two organizations have 
been endeavoring to improve the 
merchandising methods of the utility 
companies, in a number of sections 
of the country there has been no 
change whatever. 

“Certain gas and power companies 
apparently ignore the merchandis- 
ing standards which suggest that 
applances should be sold at margins 
commensurate with the cost of sell- 
ing, that deferred payments should 
be on a sound basis and that gas 
and power companies should not en- 
gage in the sale at all of non-gas or 
non-electric devices.” 


Chain Store Situation 

Mr. Fernley also discussed the 
chain store situation, saying: 

“While it is well known that con- 
certed action which may result in 
the restraint of any one’s business 
is illegal, it was pointed out in a 
legal opinion that individual re- 
tailers and wholesalers are well 
within their rights in refusing to 
buy from those who sell to chain 
stores and mail-order houses; and 
that individual manufacturers like- 
wise may announce and carry out 
the policy of refusing to sell to chain 
stores and mail-order houses.” 

Mr. Fernley gave some amazing 
figures on the size of orders received 
by jobbers from retailers. Of 43,100 
orders analyzed, 12,068 were for less 
than $5. This number of orders 
amounted to 28 per cent of the total, 
but they accounted only for 2.5 per 
cent of the volume. 

F. E. Harwi, a dealer of Atchison, 
Kan., told the jobbers that dealers 
profit by concentrating their buying 
with one or two houses. 

The American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association endorsed a 
tentative plan for co-operative ad- 
vertising of the hardware industry. 
The plan will be further studied, 


Mr. Gruen Proves 
He’s Broad-minded 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 30— 
Every Thursday night at 8:45 
E. S. T., the radio station of 
the Gruen Watch Makers Guild 
(WKRC) becomes a part of 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
System network which spends 
30 minutes extolling the vir- 
tues of the Hamilton watch. 

Thus far, the Gruen adver- 
tising department has just 
grinned and borne it. 


however, before it becomes effec- 
tive. 


The Hardware Council recom- 
mended the adoption of standard 
sizes for window display cards, sug- 
gesting the following: 3% x 5% 
inches, 54 x 7 inches, 7 x 11 inches 
and 11 x 14. 


These cards can be cut without 
waste from standard sheets. 


The Council reported that 62 per 
cent of hardware jobbers favor a 
size of 8% x 11 inches for catalogs. 


To Publish Directories 


J. Morgan Jones, secretary and 
general manager of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, has 
resigned, effective November 1, to 
become the publisher of the Ameri- 
can Directory and Customs House 
Guide, New York. 

He has purchased these directo- 
ries, which serve the export field, 
from Budd & McCourt. The Ameri- 
can Directory, a four-language pub- 
lication, goes into South America, 
while the other publication is dis- 
tributed in this country. Mr. Jones 
has been connected with the Donnel- 
ley corporation for 19 years. 


+ Dewell Goes Up 


After four years with the adver- 
tising department of the Columbia 
Phonograph Co., New York, Dudley 
P. Dewell has become advertising 
manager. 


Has Beauty Account 


Scandia Jourde, New York manu- 
facturer of beauty preparations, has 
placed the account with McCready- 
Parks, of that city. Class publica- 
tions and direct mail will be used. 


CotorruL CoLtorADO 


* * 


* * * * 


is the slogan of THE COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION. And color advertising 
in The Big 4 Group of magazines is the 
logical choice. For in the pages of The 
Big 4 the most exacting color problem is 
successfully handled. 


In addition The Big 4 Group offers the ad- 
vertiser of quality products and services a 
buying market of over half a million men 
and women. Reading preference alone 
marks Big 4 readers as mature people of 
taste and means. Such people are keenly 
interested in the newest conveniences and 
luxuries that make modern life so pleasant. 


Buying an active market of such scope, and 
buying it in color, at a group price is an 


economy of which every advertiser of qual- 
ity products should take advantage. 


TheBig FGroup 


in the Quality Field 


Forum 


Review of Reviews 


Golden Book World's Work 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
GROUPED UNDER 
DISPLAY HEAD 


Missing Men Gome A-Running 
Under New Plan 


The game of “try to find me” was 
placed on a new basis in Chicago this 
week when skip-trace advertising, 


Edward H. Brown 


which heretofore has languished in 
the classified columns of the daily 
papers, moved over to a prominent 
position in the display section. 

It appears that those who merely 
laughed it off when their names were 
advertised in the classified, object to 
being featured in the display col- 
umns, and the finance companies 
using the advertising got quick 
results. 

The plan was devised by the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Company and the 
idea was put over for the first time 
in the Chicago Tribune of October 
19. Results were such as to guaran- 
tee the continuance of the arrange- 
ment on the basis of one insertion 
a month occupying from a quarter 
to a half page. The newspaper has 
contracted with the agency to han- 
dle this business. 

Promotion was engineered by 
E. H. Brown, who sold the plan to 
all members of the local association 
of automobile finance companies 
with the exception of the Ford com- 
pany, the Universal Finance Cor- 
poration, which will probably be rep- 
resented as soon as permission is 
received from headquarters. 


Large Space Used 


The first advertisement occupied 
250 lines on 5 columns, and was 
made up of classified advertisements, 
grouped under the individual signa- 
tures of the companies and a display 
line. The plan effected some saving 
of space by eliminating the neces- 
sity for signatures to each adver- 
tisement. 

The cost of $1,793 was pro-rated 
among the advertisers according to 
the number of advertisements used. 
The amounts ranged from $14.47 for 
one to $332.81 for 23. The average 
cost of the individual classified ad- 
vertisement is $8, but the consensus 
was that the difference in results 
was well worth the larger price. 

One of the advertisers told Mr. 
Brown that the returns were two or 
three times as good as from any 
previous advertising. With the new 
method, he said, it was often un- 
necessary to pay the reward offered 
in order to get action. 

In some cases, members of the de- 
linquent debtors’ families called to 
say that they would make restitu- 
tion themselves rather than have the 
family name disgraced by such pub- 
licity. In other instances the pur- 
chasers of the cars telephoned an 
offer to return them at once if the 
advertising were discontinued. 

Mr. Brown attributed the effective- 
ness of the display copy to the fact 


DISPLAY HEAD USED ON SKIP TRACE COPY 


A very substantial 


REWARD 


will be given if you can tell 
us where these men are! 


— REWARD 


WILL BE PAID— 


for Information as to their present where- 
abouts or the recovery of Automobiles 


that it was seen by several times 
as many readers as formerly and 
by the wording of the headlines. 
Serves Other Ends 
The companies participating agree 
that the new method not only serves 
the primary purpose more efficiently 
but functions to their advantage in 
other ways. ; 
For one thing, it brings direct 
pressure on the dishonest debtors 
themselves, and for another it ad- 
vertises to the world at large the 
persistence with which finance com- 
panies are wont to pursue anyone 
trying to defraud them. Such adver- 
tising, it is believed, will strongly 
deter anyone with a tendency to be 
careless about making payments 
when due. 
In making up the next advertise- 
ment, Mr. Brown will suggest that 
the names of the skips mentioned in 
the advertisements be repeated sep- 
arately in the left hand margin. This 
will give added prominence to the 
names and encourage reading. 


Automobiles 
Replace Foods 
As Ist Industry 


Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 30—The 
automotive industry has replaced the 
food trade as the largest in the coun- 
try, according to the 1929 census. 
This fact was revealed at the con- 
vention of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

President George D. Olds, Jr., of 
Hills Brothers Company, New York, 
commented on the change, attribut- 
ing it to intelligent and aggressive 
promotion work by the automotive 
field. 

Clarence Francis, vice-president of 
General Foods Corp., New York, was 
elected president. Other new officers: 

George H. Burnett, Joseph Bur- 
nett Company, first vice-president; 
Daniel F. Bull, Cream of Wheat 
Company, second vice-president; B. 
E. Snyder, R. B. Davis Company, 
third vice-president; Paul S. Willis, 
Comet Rice Company, treasurer. 

Directors for the coming year: 
Frank A. Barbour, Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company; C. A. Lumb, Califor- 
nia Packing Company; A. C. Snow, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Company; 
Dwight H. Mahan, Kellogg Com- 
pany; Hanford Main, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company; G. H. Eiswald, 
Penick & Ford Company; W. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Quaker Oats Company; Wil- 
liam L. Sweet, Rumford Chemical 
Company. 


New Device Opens 
Broader Fields 
to Photography 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30.—Ex- 
tension of photography to fields 
where it has been impracticable will 
follow the introduction of electric 
flash lamps, according to the pho- 
tometry section of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The photo flash lamp is a short- 
life lamp containing aluminum foil, 
which burns up almost instanta- 
neously with the application of the 
current, thus producing the flash. 
With its use, flashlight photography 
becomes smokeless, noiseless and 
odorless. 


TO MAKE SURVEY 
OF FARM MARKET 


A survey of the farm market was 
authorized at an informal confer- 
ence of farm paper publishers at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, last week. 
The publishers decided also to ad- 


vertise their market. The follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


“Whereas, it is the sense of the 
farm paper publishers present at 
this meeting that a complete knowl- 
edge of the facts regarding farm 
papers and the farm market should 
logically result in increased adver- 
tising lineage in farm papers, be it 
“Resolved that Fred Bohen, P. E. 
Ward, H. C. Klein, Marco Morrow, 
J. F. Young and Ralph Miller be 
named as a committee to be em- 
powered: 

“1. To arrange for creation of 
committees of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and to confer with these com- 
mittees and with officials of the 
United States Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of arranging for a survey to 
be made jointly by these five groups 
or so many of them as will co-op- 
erate. 

“2. To collect funds for the sur- 
vey and also for a campaign to ad- 
vertise farm papers and the farm 
market and to administer the expen- 
ditures of the fund. This advertising 
campaign shall be initiated as early 
as practicable and shall not be 
dependent on completion of the 
survey.” 

_ The Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation also met and endorsed a 
proposal of the Four A’s that farm 
papers adopt a standard form for 
presenting farm paper data. This 
form will be arranged by the Four 
A’s and later submitted to farm 
paper publishers, Victor F. Hayden, 
executive secretary of the A. P. A. 
explained. 


possible the taking of flashlight pho- 
tographs in places where the powder 
flash is prohibited by reason of fire 
danger or insurance restriction, such 
as, for example, aircraft, trains and 
theaters. 

According to advices to the Bu- 
reau, the use of the new type flash 
has already been made a require- 
ment in some hotels in taking flash- 
light photographs. 

New fields hitherto closed to 
powder flashlights because of space 
limitations, physical factors, and 
weather conditions would appear to 
offer many uses for the photo flash 
lamp and also make possible pho- 
tography where it was previously 
practically impossible to “shoot.” 

The electric flash should be of 
special benefit to under-water pho- 
tography and to organizations which 
require night photographs under all 
weather conditions. 

The photo flash lamp is not neces- 
sarily dependent for its operation 
upon electric power current. It can 
be used with dry or storage battery 
and even with flashlight cells, inas- 
much as it is only necessary to 
ignite the filament of the lamp which 


The electric flash lamp will make 


in turn lights the foil. 
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BOOZ DESCRIBES 
INTRICAGIES OF 
MARKET SURVEY 


Tells College Men It’s Job for 
Specialist 


“Of all the advertising confer- 
ences called in America every year, 
the most important person—the one 
who is affected most by advertising 
—the consumer, is never repre- 
sented.” 

Quoting this statement of E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, Edwin G. Booz, presi- 
dent of the Edwin G. Booz Surveys, 
Chicago, addresed the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Thursday night. Sur- 
veys, he suggested, are intended to 
give the consumer representation in 
advertising conferences. 

Putting it another way: 

“If an advertiser could call the 
population of the United States be- 
fore him and ask them questions 
about his own and his competitors’ 
products, he would have no trouble 
in preparing the correct advertising 
appeals. In the absence of any such 
situation, we depend on the market 
survey to give us the basic knowl- 
edge with which to prepare adver- 
tising that will pull.” 

Mr. Booz commented: 

When Surveys Are Made 

“We find in our work that market 
surveys are most often made when 
things begin to go wrong, that is, 
when sales are falling off or are not 
increasing. One large survey which 
we conducted was for a_ product 
where sales had been dropping 
slowly for a period of three or four 
years. 

“This survey covered eleven states 
and we interviewed over 14,000 per- 
sons in cities and in the country. 
We wanted to know whether they 
would buy the same product when 
the one they were using was worn 
out. 

“They would not. Other new and 
improved products had come in to 
replace the old one. The survey re- 
vealed that the market for this 
product was disappearing due to the 
development of these new products. 
As a result of these findings manu- 
facturing plans and the product 
were revised. 

“However, the use of the market 
survey is not confined, and should 
not be confined, to businesses or 
products which are standing still or 
losing ground. Many progressive 
manufacturers use them continually. 

“One of the great needs in the 
field of advertising is to make repeat 
surveys at different periods to check 
up on the progress of a campaign 
and that of competitors. One large 
national advertiser for whom we 
work makes a survey every six 
months. 

“This survey measures the prog- 
ress made and enables him to deter- 
mine what their campaign should be 
for the next period. He can also see 
how his competitors are faring.” 

Some Are Superfluous 

However, Mr. Booz pointed out, 
many surveys are made when they 
are unnecessary. In some instances, 
the information can be found in the 
company’s sales records or in a 
library. Some surveys duplicate a 
field that has already been covered. 

“It is appalling,” he commented, 
“to find how unresourceful many 
sales and advertising executives are 
in locating sources of information.” 

In spite of this, however, the mar- 
ket survey has not been over-done 
as much as some people think, he 
suggested. 

The number of interviews made in 
a survey depends altogether on the 
nature of the problem. 

“In general,” said the speaker, 
“surveys are too limited in size and 
coverage. Because it is expensive to 
interview persons all over the coun- 
try, most executives base their judg- 
ments on too few interviews.” 

Mr. Booz divided the market sur- 
vey into four divisions, as follows: 

“1, Determining the size and cov- 


TRANSFERS 


Dougles W. Coutlée 


After three years as advertising 
director of Plough, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., Mr. Coutlée has joined E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. 

He will serve as assistant to 
Theodore Weicker, first vice-presi- 
dent, in connection with advertis- 
ing and merchandising. 

Mr. Coutlée has seen service with 
several prominent agencies and 
magazines. 


erage of the survey. 

“Too many towns covered and too 
many persons interviewed are better 
than too few. Usually the problem 
for which the survey is made indi- 
cates how large or how small the 
survey should be. There are tests 
which enable us to tell when we have 
interviewed enough persons to have 
reliable facts. We can divide our 
replies into groups and tabulate the 
first 100, then add another hundred 
and so on. 


When Surveys Should End 

“When the percentage of similar 
answers to a given question begin to 
hold at a constant relationship to 
the total interviews it is as far as 
we need to go. Any additional units 
of 100 replies will not affect the re- 
lationship of the various answers. 

“For instance, we may tabulate 
600 replies and find that 25 per cent 
of the persons interviewed are using 
X brand of soap. We then add an- 
other 100 replies. If the percentage 
has not varied, we may assume that 
we have an adequate sample of the 
market and it will be useless to in- 
terview more people. 

“2. Planning the questionnaire. 

“Do not ask for too much. A 
short, simple questionnaire which 
will be well answered is worth more 
than a long one unanswered. People 
are patient enough to answer a 
dozen questions, but they balk at 20. 

“Some time ago an advertiser de- 
signed a four-page questionnaire 
covering four or five different prod- 
ucts. The results of this survey were 
worthless. 

“Too much care cannot be given 
to the formulating of questions. 
They should be simple, direct and 
clear. They also should be funda- 
mental questions, with a definite 
bearing on the problem at hand. If 
considered, many questions which 
have appeared in surveys would 
never have been asked. I remember 
one question that brought five dif- 
ferent kinds of replies. 


Baffling the Consumer 

“The question was ‘What radio 
program do you like best?’ The ad- 
vertiser wanted to find out the names 
of the programs which were most 
popular. Instead, people gave names 
of stations, names of chains, names 
of programs, names of persons and 
types of programs such as dance 
music, ete. 

“3. Securing the interviews. 

“Where a great many surveys fall 
down is in the field. One unskilled 
and incompetent interviewer can 
ruin a whole survey. Because of this 
factor many surveys are not worth 
their cost. Yet it is to save money 
that many persons send out incom- 
petent and inexpensive interviewers. 

“Besides field interviews there is 
a method of securing information 
which has been used too frequently. 
It is the mail questionnaire. It has 


seldom proved satisfactory where 
more than one or two simple ques- 
tions are asked unless some prize is 
offered. One cannot expect more 
than a 10 per cent reply to mail 
questionnaires. 


Information by Telephone 

“The telephone may be used to 
conduct a survey where only two or 
three questions are asked and only 
a few interviews are to be made. 
However, it is difficult to get people 
to talk where the interviewer is un- 
seen. 

“Some surveys are conducted 
where all three methods of securing 
information are used—mail, tele- 
phone and personal interview. In 
such cases each method serves as a 
check upon the other. As a rule, 
however, it is dangerous to base im- 
portant decisions upon facts which 
have been gathered by mail or tele- 
phone. 

“4. Tabulating and analyzing the 
results. 

“As much thought should be 
placed upon interpreting the results 
of a survey as on its planning. In 
some cases it is necessary to utilize 
advanced statistical methods in test- 
ing and analyzing the data. But in 
all cases careful analysis is neces- 
sary in order to get everything of 
importance out of the data. If the 
questionnaire has been planned and 


How Public Buys 
Stationery Lines 


Of 350 purchases in sta- 
tionery stores analyzed by 
Office Appliances, Chicago, 
the brand was specified in 240 
instances, substitution was 
successfully practiced in 32 
cases and in 78 instances the 
salesman was allowed to 
choose the brand. 


filled out properly, the tabulation 
and analysis will be easier. 

“After the questionnaires are in 
your hands, one of the first ques- 
tions that arises is ‘Am I sure that 
these answers are right?’ 


Test of Reliability 

“A common way of testing the re- 
liability of data is to keep the ques- 
tionnaires in the order in which they 
were filled out by the interviewer, 
divide them up in equal divisions of 
50, 100, or 500, then tabulate each 
division. The average percentage of 
those replying ‘yes’ to a given ques- 
tion for the whole group should vary 
only slightly for each group into 
which you have divided the ques- 
tionnaires. 


“For instance, if 500 question- 


naires show that 75 per cent of 
those interviewed own a radio, and 
we divide these questionnaires into 
ten groups of 50 each, the percent- 
age owning a radio in each group 
should vary only slightly from 75 
per cent.” 

Discussing the last question, “Who 
shall make the survey?” Mr. Booz 
said that only the larger advertis- 
ing agencies have the facilities to 
undertake a large survey. Some ad- 
vertisers also feel that the agency 
is biased in its viewpoint, he said. 

“There is, however, a field in 
which the agency is qualified. Cer- 
tainly an agency should have some 
method of testing copy and mediums. 
Some authorities believe the agency 
should confine itself to this field of 
research.” 


Mr. Booz said that publishers’ 
surveys are usually discounted. He 
recommended the use of independent 
survey companies, which have noth- 
ing to prove. 


In concluding, he asserted that it 
was a survey which revolutionized 
radio advertising. While the ma- 
jority of manufacturers were talk- 
ing about power and selectivity, one 
astute radio maker went out in the 
field and discovered that the ma- 
jority of users were thinking about 
tone. 


No. 34 of a Series 


Mr. Burnett Forsakes the 
Tough Guy and the Pug 


Burnett. . . Of course. He’s a big name. 
Anybody would take him.” 

But the truth of it is this: the Burnett 
story was entered in Scribner’s $5,000 


ERE is this much about a good story: 
| ane has to lug it in personally; 
nobody has fo write a letter about it; no- 
body has to telephone in how good it is. 

The good stories seem to reach up 
and grab you the minute you get past 
the first paragraph. 

For instance, Scribner’s Magazine is 
publishing “Hard Wood” by W. R. 
Burnett in the November issue. It is a 


short novel and it appears complete in 


Immediately, you may say: “Oh, 
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contest in the regular way. Grover 
Whalen didn’t bring it in. There was no 
street dancing, no literary hosannahs in 
advance of it. It came in the mails with 
enough stamps for its return in case it was 
not suitable. It was registered as #439. 

When 437 was read and 438 was read, 
we got to 439. There was never any 


argument about it after that. It is a grand 


story from the first page to the last. 


tion. 


His first novel “Little Caesar” was a 
Literary Guild selection. His second “Iron 
Man” was the Book-of-the-Month selec- 
“Hard Wood” in November 
Scribner’s will be your selection. It isa 


strongly-written, rough-hewn tale of 


genuine American folks—not gang- 


sters and prize-fighters, but the pioneer 
stock which made America what it is. 
This is the fourth complete novel in Scrib- 
ner’s $5,000 contest — all knockouts. 


NOVEMBER 


SCRIBNER’S 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.” —BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
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When to Change the Product 


A large percentage of the adver- 
tisements appearing at present con- 
sist of announcements of new prod- 
ucts—changes in the line, new pack- 
ages, new presentations, new prices. 
This is advertising of the most effec- 
tive type, because it consists of news. 

Nothing gets under the skin of a 
buyer like the appearance of a new 
or improved product. Just how great 
the change needs to be in order to 
justify laying stress upon the news 
value of the improvement is of 
course a nice point, but the fact re- 
mains that in almost every line of 
business new things can and should 
be brought out and presented for the 
approval of the buyer. 

Style news is of course a vital 
factor of the merchandising of wear- 
ing apparel, automobiles, house fur- 
nishings, etc. Where fashion rules, 
the merchandiser is always able to 
seize on the latest developments and 
to make them good copy for his ad- 
vertising presentation. 

In plenty of other lines, however, 
changes can be made that will at- 
tract attention. Even machinery 
manufacturers are giving their prod- 
ucts names instead of numbers, 
bright colors, packages, etc., to em- 
phasize their attractiveness. If mil- 
linery and machinery are alike sub- 
ject to this kind of promotion, then 
it would appear that few manufac- 
turers in between should have any 
difficulty in using the plan. 


From the standpoint of success in 
selling under somewhat difficult con- 
ditions, the house which is pushing 
a new or improved product appears 
to have a decided edge over its com- 
petition. For one thing, salesmen 
have something to talk about, some- 
thing with which to rouse their flag- 
ging enthusiasm. Jobbers and deal- 
ers are given a new reason for 
thinking about and pushing the line. 
Consumers are impressed with the 
desirability of replacement of old 
goods in view of the improvements 
claimed for the new. 

In the advertising, especially, 
there is strong argument in favor 
of putting a news appeal into the 
copy. People are accustomed to read 
and look for the news. When they 
find it in the advertising, it is doubly 
welcome. ‘ 

When Reo announced its new line 
of eight-cylinder cars, it was real 
news. When the new Westinghouse 
radio receiving set was offered, the 
copy had news, aside from the spec- 
tacular contest features which were 
introduced at the same time. News 
means readability. 

The house which through research 
and engineering skill is able to 
make a genuine improvement in its 
product now is in a fortunate posi- 
tion, because it can advertise with 
assurances of an interested reading 
by both trade and consumer au- 
diences. 


What About InstitutionalAdvertising? 


Institutional advertising is being 
hammered. pretty hard by its critics 
at present. The reason is obvious— 
with business conditions as they are, 
advertisers want to translate their 
efforts into immediate sales rather 
than into such general values as 
prestige and good-will. 

There is another side to the story, 
however. In many cases the custo- 
mer is interested in something more 
than the merchandise and its price. 
In spite of the fact that the con- 
sumer buys the goods and not the 
house, he seldom buys goods with- 
out wanting to know something 
about the house which stands be- 
hind them. 

Maybe the real complaint is not 
with institutional advertising as 
such, but with the kind of institu- 
tional advertising which has gone 
under that name: the kind which 
deals in magnificent generalities, 
which shows the spires piercing the 
clouds and talks of the high ideals 
which are carrying the business on- 
ward and upward. 

But how about the copy which in- 
terprets the house and its policies, 
its products and its prices to the 
public which is expected to buy and 
use the goods and come back for 
more? Isn’t an exposition of the 
house as an institution likely to be 
of value even under these condi- 
tions? It seems so to us. 


General Motors, whose slogan, “A 
ear for every purse and purpose,” 
indicates clearly the scope of the 
market it is endeavoring to serve, 
is continuing its institutional adver- 
tising. This has always been good 
copy, but it is even more practical 
and specific now than heretofore. 
The whole line-up of General Mo- 
tors cars is given, and the prices are 
quoted, to show that every purse 
and purpose are actually cared for. 
That may be called selling copy as 
well as institutional, but certainly 
the institutional appeal is present. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company is running institutional 
copy, if you care to call it that, in 
which it is definitely seeking to 
create good-will for the chain-store 
by showing that it performs an eco- 
nomic function of value to the con- 
sumer. It isn’t merchandise-selling 
copy, but it may be even more im- 
portant, in the long run, than that 
kind of copy would be. 

Maybe “institutional advertising” 
is the wrong phrase to give to the 
kind of advertising which is a gen- 
eral statement of house policies and 
aims. But, regardless of the name 
which is attached to it, there will 
always be a place for advertising 
which succeeds in selling the con- 
sumer on the hduse which stands 
behind the product, as well as the 
product itself. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


176. The Golf Market. 


This 8-page brochure is the an- 
nual survey of the golf market pub- 
lished by Golfdom, Chicago, and is 
recognized as the authoritative sta- 
tistical presentation of this field. It 
reports on the number and divisions 
of golf players and clubs, capital in- 
vestment in property and equipment, 
administration and maintenance, a 
list of merchandise regularly bought 
by golf clubs, classified by depart- 
ments in which used, etc. The fea- 
ture of the survey is the discussion 
of trends and their origins. 


177. Banker’s Influence. 

A compilation of questionnaire re- 
turns from bankers giving their 
opinion concerning the purchase of 
farm equipment, dairy -equipment, 
tractors, lighting plants, etc. Issued 
by the Mid-Western Banker, Mil- 
waukee, 


156. Sell to Britain Through “The 
Daily Mail.” 

This pretentious 270-page book is 
said to be the first comprehensive 
analytical study of the British Isles 
as a market that has ever been pub- 
lished. It includes a general discus- 
sion of the entire market, a classi- 
fication of population as to sex, 
occupation, families, etc., by resi- 
dential areas, a survey of zones of 
sales control, analyses of markets 
for specific products and numerous 
maps and diagrams. The informa- 
tion has been edited with the par- 
ticular interest of American adver- 
tisers in mind. Distributed by the 
New York office of The Daily Mail 
of London. 


157. Idea. 


“One idea put across is worth 
more than 5,000 pages of space that 
didn’t get an idea across at all,” 
said C. F. Kettering, vice-president 
and general director of the research 
laboratories of General Motors Cor- 
poration. The comment was taken 
from an address incorporating an 
outsider’s intelligent criticism of ad- 
vertising, which has been published 
in an attractive booklet by The Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


167. Better Homes Department. 


A folder issued by the Democrat 
and Chronicle, Rochester, to describe 
that paper’s campaign for remodel- 
ing old dwellings. 


168. The Best Idea in Advertising 
in Years. 


A folder published by the United 
Advertising Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., to explain its method of con- 
ducting test campaigns of outdoor 
advertising in co-operation with ad- 
vertising agencies and sales staffs. 


169. Connecticut Market Data. 


This 56-page booklet, published by 
the Market Data Bureau, New York, 
is the co-operative accomplishment 
of Connecticut newspapers and New 
York advertising agencies. It fea- 
tures comprehensive market infor- 
mation on all cities and retail trad- 
ing areas in the state. 


124. The Recorder Outlook. 


A monthly bulletin by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, New York, which discusses 
the economic significance of new 
trends and forthcoming articles. 
The current issue comments upon 
the greatly lengthened selling sea- 
sons, 
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—Chicago Tribune 


Voice of the Advertiser 


The Modern Tempo 


To the Editor: Three weeks ahead 
of Walter Winchell is just about the 
speed required in advertising these 
days. 

Here is my dollar. 

LLoYD VENARD 

Stearn Advertising Co., Cleveland 


* * * 


Court Will Protect 


Color Combinations 

To the Editor: You will be inter- 
ested in knowing that such non- 
patented devices as color combina- 
tions can secure protection in the 
courts. 

A decision rendered by the New 
Jersey Court of Chancery in favor 
of the Sun Oil Company emphasizes 
this fact. 

The decision enjoined the defend- 
ant, among other things, “from us- 
ing directly or indirectly, on his 
gasoline pumps, fixtures or other 
property or equipment, or on his 
signs and billboards, or in his adver- 
tisements, any colorable imitation or 
simulation of the color combinations 
and designs now used by the com- 
plainant.” 

Guy C. PIERCE 
Vice-Pres., Williams & Cunnynham, 
Philadelphia 


* * * 


Turn on the Power 

To the Editor: You are right. 
Advertisers are greatly concerned 
with the question of high power for 
broadeasting. There is no reason 
why the Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner should stand in the way of 
having the public best served. 

In my testimony before the Com- 
mission, I also pointed out that its 
hearings are costing the stations 
from $5,000 to $10,000 apiece, while 
the Commission is costing the pub- 
lic about $2,000 a day. 

All of this is absolute waste. 
Fifty-kilowatt stations were in suc- 
cessful operation long before the 
Commission was formed in 1927. 

O. H. CALDWELL 
Editor, Radio Retailing, New York 
(Former Radio Commissioner) 
* * * 


Telegram 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUB- 
SCRIPTION FOR ADVERTISING 
AGE ONE YEAR MUST COM- 
MENCE SEPTEMBER 27 ISSUE 
PLEASE MAIL THAT ISSUE TO- 
NIGHT SURE REMITTANCE IN 
MAIL 

J. LEE BOOTHE 


Detroit 
* * + 


Studying Situation 
To the Editor: The revision of 


sales policies to place the greatest 
effort on the most important outlets, 


has been observed by our sales ex- 
ecutives and is being given careful 
thought and analysis. 

Inasmuch as about 80 per cent of 
our floor covering sales are through 
wholesale distributors, we have not 
formulated any policy of eliminating 
small retail outlets or of concentrat- 
ing on the large ones. 


We are, however, keenly alive to 
the situation and expect to govern 
our action by whatever is necessary 
to strengthen and make our distri- 
bution channels more efficient. 


KENYON STEVENSON 
Director of Advertising, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


* * * 


Kelvinator’s Policy 


To the Editor: The tendency on 
Kelvinator’s part is to add—through 
its distributors, of course—a great 
many additional dealer outlets, many 
of whom will be small—if that is the 
right word. 


This plan presupposes the intro- 
duction of a product especially 
adaptable to handling by this type 
of outlet. 


In the new Yukon model Kelvina- 
tor, listing at $159.50 f.o.b. factory 
—the lowest price, to our knowledge, 
ever set on a five-foot porcelain- 
lined, quality refrigerator, equipped 
with all modern conveniences—we 
have such an article. 


It is peculiarly adapted to this 
type of distribution because it is 
“package merchandise,” shipped com- 
plete from the factory, ready for in- 
stallation by plugging into any light 
socket. It has the further advan- 
tage that the entire mechanism is 
removable as a unit, if necessary, 
and can be replaced in a few min- 
utes with a spare unit. The unit re- 
quiring service is returned by the 
dealer to the distributor’s service 
station for attention. 

This elimination of the necessity 
of the dealer’s part of having a 
trained service man in his employ, 
will make it possible for thousands 
of small dealers in various lines to 
handle refrigeration. 


While they may eventually work 
into handling the entire Kelvinator 
line, it will not be necessary that 
they do so. They can get into the 
refrigeration business with a prod- 
uct that reaches a large percentage 
of prospective buyers with an ex- 
ceedingly small initial investment. 

This is only the briefest sort of an 
outline of the proposition, but you 
will gather at once that we are defi- 
nitely on the trail of the small re- 
tailer rather than eliminating him 
from our merchandising picture. 

A.M. TAYLOR 
Director of Advertising, 
Kelvinator Sales Corp., Detroit 
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Freeman Lecturing 


Arthur Freeman, former advertis- 
ing manager of R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, is giving a course of 
seven lectures for the Association of 
Advertising Men, of that city, dis- 
cussing merchandising in its relation 
to advertising. 

The entire proceeds go to the asso- 
ciation. Reservations may be made 
through Salvatore Castagnola, 48 
West 48th St., New York. 


Release Medical Copy 


The E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, is releasing a mag- 
azine schedule for the Zemeto Com- 
pany, Milwaukee medical concern. 
Magazines covering the small town 
field are being used. 


PANHARD STILL 
FIGHTING FOR 
TRADE: MARK 


Takes Gase Into District 
Court 


Washington, D. C., Oct 30—The 
Panhard Oil Corporation is waging 
a tenacious fight against cancella- 
tion of its trade-mark, “Panhard.” 


No. 17 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


NE of the most prevalent 

misconceptions regarding 
the architect is that he is a 
maker of plans. Those who vis- 
ualize the architect in this light 
also believe that, once having 
secured a “set of plans,” they 
are fully equipped to carry the 
building project to a successful 
conclusion. Nothing could be 
much further from the truth. 
The making of plans is often 
the smallest and most insig- 
nificant part of the architect's 
work. It is the part that he can 
and does relegate to his drafts- 
men, since his other activities 
are of so much greater impor- 
tance. 
We have put some facts of 
this kind into a little booklet, 
“This Man, the Architect.” 
We shall be glad to send a 
copy of this upon request, 
without charge, to anyone 
who is interested. Please en- 
close a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


iw, hades Med 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal —and 
of books on architecture 


A member of the National Shelter Group, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the As 
Business Papers, Inc. 


sociated 


When the Supreme Court of the 
United States declined to review the 
case, the company filed suit in the 
equity division of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, asking 
an injunction against the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

The Panhard Oil Corporation 
claims title to the trade-mark by 
assignment from the Panhard Oil 
Corporation of New York in 1927. 
It asserts it has spent more than 
$100,000 in extending its trade and 
good will under the mark and has 
registered it in a dozen foreign 
countries. 

The United Drug Company won 
its fight for cancellation of “Rex-A- 
Cold,” on the ground that it con- 
flicted with “Rexall.” 

“Rex-A-Cold” was registered June 
18, 1929. In asking its cancella- 
tion, the United Drug Company 
cited the use of “Rexall” on a large 
number of medicines and _ toilet 
preparations. 


Too Close to “Rexall” 


The Commissioner of Patents held 
that “the registrant by the adoption 
of the mark which includes as the 
most prominent feature ‘Rex-A-Cold’ 
has approached too nearly to the 
mark of the petitioner, especially 
as used for ‘Rexall Cold Tablets.’ 

“The purchasing public would be 
quite likely to call for the goods of 
the registrant which appears in its 
mark and would readily confuse 
such goods with ‘Rexall Cold Tab- 
lets.’ 

“While the registrant has noted 
a considerable number of registra- 
tions in which the word ‘Rex’ ap- 
pears, many of them are for goods 
specifically different. There is noth- 
ing in the evidence which justifies 
registration of a mark calculated to 
create confusion in trade.” 

The Commissioner of Patents de- 
cided in favor of the Popular Me- 
chanics Company in its opposition 
to registration of “Modern Mechan- 
ics” as the name of a magazine by 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. Popular 
Mechanics has been registered since 
1914. 

“It is believed,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “that this case is controlled 
by the decision in the case of New 
Metropolitan Fiction, Inc., vs. the 
Dell Publishing Company. 

“In that case application was 
made for the registration of Modern 
Marriage for the name of a monthly 
magazine. The opposer proved 
priority of adoption and use of its 
registered marks Marriage and 
Marriage Stories. 

“The court also referred to the 
case in which the trade-mark Vogue 
was held to be infringed by La 
Vogue Parisienne, and another in 
which The Office Economist was 
held confusingly similar to Dry 
Goods Economist.” 


“Jolly Dutch” Wins 


The Commissioner ruled for the 
St. Louis Products Company in its 
opposition to International Products 
Company. The former owns “Jolly 
Dutch,” and the latter sought to 
register “Jolly Times.” The deci- 
sion was that “Jolly” was the domi- 


nant factor in each. 

The opposition of the Barstone 
Oil Company, owner of “MorVis,” 
to registration of “AmOviS” by the 


| TEAR © American Oil & Supply Company 

’ CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 4] “7, sustained. — 

] 597 AVE.. NE The Commissioner quoted from a 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK }/ famous shoe case: 


Please send without charge a copy of 


J 
| «This Man the Architect’’ } 


me ee eet Ne ee ee ee ee ee 


“The whole vocabulary, as well as 
the inventive imagination of the 
mind, is at the command of one 


PLAYWRIGHT 


C. Lawton Campbell 


Mr. Campbell, who is associate 


advertising manager of General 
Foods Corp., New York, and the 
author of two plays, has seen his 
third, “Solid South,” open on 
Broadway. 


selecting a trade-mark for his goods 
and no excuse is apparent for the 
adoption of a mark closely approxi- 
mating that of an earlier user on 
the same class of goods.” 

The Commissioner sustained the 
decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks that the word “League,” as 
applied to bowling pins, does not 
function as a trade-mark. The ap- 
plicant was the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 

The Commissioner said: 


Commissioner’s Decision 


“The applicant has made of rec- 
ord in this application the rules and 
regulations covering the American 
Game of Ten Pins as promulgated 
by the American Bowling Congress. 
Rule 10 of these rules is quite spe- 
cific as to the specification required 
by the Congress for bowling pins. 

“Bowling leagues are common in 
every large city, and such leagues 
generally adopt standards for the 
apparatus used in the game. Pre- 
sumably Rule 10 governs many such 
leagues. Any manufacturer whose 
goods conform to Rule 10 of the 
Rules and Regulations or which 
conform to any league standard is 
entitled to call his pins ‘league.’ 

“It is not believed anyone seeing 
the word league on ten pins would 
suppose it signified anything other 
than compliance with some league 
standard. 

“The word ‘league’ does not func- 
tion as a trade-mark by identifying 
the origin or ownership of the 
goods. It merely suggests, when 
applied to an article of trade, that 
such article conforms to a standard 
adopted by a league. 

“Every league should be accorded 
the right to call its bowling pins 
league pins, and every manufac- 
turer of bowling pins which con- 
form to a standard adopted by one 
or more bowling leagues should have 
the same right. 

“To grant to one manufacturer 
the right to have the exclusive use 
of the word ‘league’ as a trade-mark 
for any article of trade used by 
various leagues would be an unjust 
and unlawful discrimination against 
the right of other manufacturers of 
the same article.” 


Albert Frank Expands 


Albert Frank & Co., Chicago, have 
leased the entire 38th floor of the 
One La Salle Street building and 
will occupy it in the immediate 
future. 

The agency has held forth in the 
National Bank of the Republic 
building. 


Get Feminine Expert 


Mildred Christian has joined the 
Batchelor Advertising Agency, Spo- 
kane, Wash., as office manager an 
direct mail account executive. 


With Kastor Agency 


Charles F. Shriver, account execu- 
tive with Albert Frank & Co., Chi- 


cago, has joined H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Co. 


A. Lincoln Did 


Some Judicious 
Advertising 


Indianapolis, Inc., Oct. 30—Abra- 
ham Lincoln believed in advertising, 
as did many of the other lawyers 
and physicians of his time. 

This statement was made before 
the Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
today by Ren Mulford, Jr., once a 
famous sports editor and in recent 
years with the Thompson-Koch 
Company, Cincinnati agency, as di- 
rector of merchandising publicity 
for Sterling Products, Inc. He is 
a former president of the Advertis- 
ers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Mulford discovered the Lin- 
coln advertisement in the files of the 
Illinois State Jornal, of Springfield, 
for 1859. The card ran as follows: 

“Lincoln and Herndon, Attorneys 
and Counselors at Law, will prac- 


tice in the Courts of Law and Chan- 
cery in this state.” 
Of almost as great interest to Mr. 
Mulford was a card which said: 
“Dr. Albert H. Trapp offers his 
services as a physician to the citi- 
zens of Springfield. He will be 
found at his residence on Washing- 
ton Street, north side, between 
Tenth and Eleventh streets.” 
“There were 19 other attorneys 
in addition to Lincoln and Herndon 
who were under no delusion that it 
was not ethical for lawyers to ad- 
vertise,” commented Mr. Mulford. 
“Eight physicians kept Dr. Trapp 
advertising company.” 


To Honor Marshall 


The Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation of Chicago will give a din- 
ner-dance at the Palmer House No- 
vember 6 in honor of Robert G. 
Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall, a Chicago member, 
is president of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association International. 


A + NEW 


rates will be sent 
interested. 


CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 


On Copy Service 


The higher degree of craftsmanship 
apparent in all forms of business paper 
advertising has placed steadily increas- 
ing demands upon the copy service 
facilities of McGraw-Hill publications. 


Although the percentage of advertisers 
using these facilities has gradually de- 
creased in recent years, the cost of 
serving them has continually increased. 


Accordingly a moderate scale of copy 
service charges will be instituted Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. On copy being prepared for 
present advertisers these charges will 
not go into effect until January 1, 1932, 
twelve months later. 


Complete information concerning these 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES 
GREENVILLE 


- POLICY 


to anyone who is 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO 


Qe Cwm Zw 


week. 


WHO? 


In May, 1930, a leading manufacturer of 
automobiles decided to make a cold turkey 
test of radio without any advance notice 
to distributors or dealers. For five days of 
one week, there were three daily announce- 
ments on 96 stations. The subject of each 
announcement was an unusual trade-in of- 
fer at the local dealer's showroom. 


The response was so extraordinary that the 
campaign was continued through a second 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 
Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Boston Dallas 
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A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK ;: 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO +: 210 So. Desplaine St. 


and 34 other cities 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales servi irectory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 

Let us help you get your share of 
one hun million dollars spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


LITTLE STYLE 
TO STYLE SHOW 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 30.— 
“We feel encouraged about the 
Style Show,” remarked Furniture 
Record in its November issue—“not 
because it was such a howling suc- 
cess, because it wasn’t. We didn’t 
expect it to be. 

“This was the first concerted move 
on the part of the industry to im- 
prove its relations with its long- 
neglected clientele. Naturally, it 
was far from perfect as a promo- 
tion. Many phases of the style 
show, were, in our opinion, regret- 
table, and it is to be hoped they 
will be omitted or corrected. 

“The ‘schlacht’ houses went about 
it in a gauche manner, as was to 
be expected. We visited a few of 
them during style show week. Inso- 
far as ‘style’ was concerned, these 
stores resembled, more than any- 
thing else, and created the impres- 
sion of being, three-ring circuses 
rather than furniture fashion cen- 
ters. 


“They gave away souvenirs, to be 
sure. They refrained from trying 
to high-pressure visitors, of course 
(which is commendable in itself). 
Some of them featured pretty, fat, 
gum-chewing girls dressed up in 
tight, short, red panties to act as 
ushers, imparting the effect of 
amateur burlesques. 


Not Much Style 

“Here was an abundance of tinsel, 
garish decoration, fussy ornamenta- 
tion and cheap showmanship in 
evidence, but a regrettable minimum 
of tasteful, desire-provoking dis- 
plays of good groupings. There was 
a feeble and superficial attempt at 
hospitality, but no general pro- 
tracted effort to interest visitors in 
correct periods, designs and furni- 
ture fashion. 

“There were prize contests, ad- 
mittedly, but the suspigion which 
the public has long held toward cer- 
tain types of furniture stores 


WE ARE ART TYPOGRAPHERS 


NOT TYPE TRICKSTERS 


YPOGRAPHY “all prettied up” 


like a lovy-dovy wedding cake? No! 


Typography made starkly repulsive by 


the “back-to-ugliness” cultists? No! 


We stand, squarely between the two, 


for the naturalness that 1s art and 


the beauty of simplicity 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, INC. & FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Successors to GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. 


@® CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC 


MisS KE BBY 
IS A PERFECT Hostess / 


to a selected list. 
One of the velour boxes of 
letter. 


ONE OF OLD GOLD’S PERSONALIZED 
DRAWINGS 


gn, 
EVEN To THE 
CIGARETTES 
SHE serves / 


YES, SHE ALWAYS DOES 
EVERYTHING JUST So / 


The P. Lorillard Company, New York, is using personalized 
illustrations as a feature of a direct mail and sampling campaign 


50 cigarettes accompanies the 


seemed to deter their confidence and 
participation in even these.” 

The publication summarized the 
faults of the show as follows: 

It lasted too long. ri 

It included a week-end (and a 
Jewish holiday). 

Many dealers did not cooperate 
adequately. 

Many stores were, and always will 
be, unfitted to conduct style shows. 

“But there is this to be said for 
the show,” continued the Record. 
“The better stores, with correct and 
dignified displays of good group- 
ings in their windows and on their 
floors, with interesting lectures by 
decorators, with well-bred cordiality 
and attitudes of genuine helpfulness 
toward visitors, have constructively 
agitated desire for better furni- 
ture.” 


Rossler Tells 
of Operations of 
Foreign’ Agericy 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.— 
George Rossler, of the Paris busi- 
ness office of the Havas Agency, 
spoke before a large group of the 
Advertising Club of The New York 
Times October 10, and explained the 
functioning of the agency. 


He explained how his agency 
practically controls the entire ad- 
vertising of over fifty newspapers 
in France, and in order to do this 
effectively, has established branch 
offices in 52 cities. 


In order to give the best service 
to advertiser and newspaper alike 
there is to be found in their domes- 
tic information bureau in Paris not 
only complete information on the 
fifty newspapers and fifty markets, 
but they can supply advertisers with 
a list of prospective sales outlets in 
these markets even to giving in- 
dividual names, addresses and pho- 
tographs. 

Mr. Rossler, who is in this coun- 
try for a few weeks on a business 
trip for his organization, also 
brought out the remarkable way in 
which his head office makes an 
analysis of advertising throughout 
the world. 

As an example, they can show 
prospective automobile advertising 
clients the newspaper, magazine and 
poster automobile advertising which 
is being done in all of the principal 
automobile markets throughout the 
world. The same holds true in all 
of the major industries. 

Mr. Rossler also brought out the 
fact that over $30,000,000 worth of 
business is done by the Havas 
Agency each year. 


Issue Bulletin on 


Farm Implements 
“British Market for Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements” is the 
title of Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 712, issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for ten 
cents. 


Put Crop Marks 
in Margin, Urges 
Photo-Engraver 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 31—Writing in 
“Denvertising,” the publication of 
the Advertising Club of Denver, 
Richard O. Boldt, of the Boldt En- 
graving Company, gave advertisers 
some hints on the handling of illus- 
trations. 

“Crop marks should be placed in 
the margin,” suggested Br. Boldt. 

“Never draw them across the 
photo, because if you do, you not 
only spoil the print for other pur- 
poses, but the photo-engraver must 
come inside your marks and thus 
show less of the picture than you 
intended to use. 

“Besides, if your marks are not 
geometrically true, the photo-en- 
graver must trim away still more 
of the picture to give you a square 
plate. 

“If you think instructions will not 
be clear unless shown across the 
surface of the print, put them on a 
piece of tissue paper or frisket 
pasted on the back and folded over 
its face. 

“In marking on the frisket use a 
soft pencil and press lightly, for the 
frisket will be of no avail if you 
press hard and leave an impression 
on the picture; and that brings up 
the question of writing on the back 
of a photo. 

“Many prints have been spoiled 
because a hard pencil was used to 
write instructions on the back. If 
the photo is to be retouched, it must 
first be mounted. This covers up the 
instructions, another reason for not 
writing on the back. If you can’t 
put your instructions in the margin, 
the best plan is to write on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper and tip it on the 
back of the picture. 

“Never fasten instructions to a 
photo by means of metal clips. The 
wire fastener embeds itself in the 
delicate surface and leaves an em- 
bossed image. It is sometimes impos- 
sible, and always expensive to eradi- 
cate this. 

“Never send a photo in a tube if 
it is small enough to send flat. If 
you must roll it be sure the picture 
is on the outside; then if the photo 
should crack, the cracks will close 
up when it is unrolled. 

“Never hand a piece of copy to 
a delivery boy without wrapping it 
up, preferably reinforced with card- 
board. This is especially important 
in regard to retouched photographs, 
which smudge easily and can be 
ruined by exposure to the weather.” 


Curtis Gets Book 


A hand-finished Florentine, 
leather-bound book was presented to 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia 
publisher, October 23, when he was 
the guest of honor at a dinner at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

The book contained 300 letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Curtis by leading 
citizens of Philadelphia, commenting 
on the publisher’s philanthropies. 

Mr. Curtis has just given $100,000 
to the Welfare Association of Phila- 


delphia. 


Now Violet Ray 
Enters British 
Cigarette War 


London, Oct. 30—(Special Corre- 
spondence) —A piquant situation has 
developed in the British cigarette 
trade. 

The British and Irish markets are 
largely dominated by the popular 
brands of the Imperial Tobacco Co., 
Ltd., but that far-flung combine 
cannot ignore the persisent chal- 
lenge of several leading non-com- 
bine concerns, of which the most im- 
portant is Carreras, Ltd., manufac- 
turers of “Black Cat,” “Craven A” 
and other brands of cigarettes, and 
such firms as Godfrey Phillips Ltd., 
J. Wix & Sons Ltd., and Ardath 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. 

None of the companies in the Im- 
perial combine has yet resorted to 
the gift coupon method of sales-pro- 
motion, but this system has been car- 
ried very far by a number of the 
independent firms, including those 
mentioned. Competition in this di- 
rection has developed into a mad 
race in the desire to impress the 
buying public by the amazing lib- 
erality and variety of the gifts 
offered and the relative ease with 
which regular smokers can collect 
the quantities of coupons specified. 

Feature Gifts 

Elaborate gift-books in mono- 
chrome and color are widely dis- 
tributed through retailers and cou- 
pon-collecting has become a _ wide- 
spread pastime. The inclusion of 
luxury presents is a feature of some 
of the schemes. For example, in the 
“Kensitas” (J. W. Wix & Sons, Ltd.) 
coupon plan a Parker pen can be 
had for 500 coupons taken from 100 
packets of 20 each, retailed at 25 
cents per packet or at “cut-price” 
21 cents per packet. 

These campaigns are backed by 
large space newspaper advertise- 
ments in the national dailies and 
other British and Irish mediums. 
Many of the announcements are 
more akin to store gift-advertising, 
because of the illustrations of the 
presents offered, than to advertise- 
ments of cigarettes. 

The general impression on the 
public mind is that the cigarette 
trade has virtually turned itself into 
“a benevolent institution.” But the 
National Chamber of Trade, repre- 
sentative of retail traders, views the 
situation with alarm, and has passed 
resolutions advising its members “to 
refrain from giving prominence to 
any article with which gift coupons 
are presented, and to encourage the 
sale of similar goods which are unac- 
companied by such coupons. 

Cutting Prices 

Something of a sensation was cre- 
ated in the tobacco trade when God- 
frey Phillips Ltd., manufacturers of 
Army Club cigarettes, came out with 
big advertisements announcing a re- 
duction in price from 12 cents to 11 
cents for packets of 10 and from 
25 to 21 cents for the packets of 20. 
It is felt that this move may well 
be a prelude to an all-round reduc- 
tion in the prices of the popular 
packings of other manufacturers. 

But the newest phase of this inter- 
necine trade struggle is the most 
novel of all. Three different firms 
among the independents—the man- 
ufacturers of Craven: A, Kensitas, 
and Summit—have startled the pub- 
lic by advertisements announcing the 
ultra-violet ray treatment of to- 
bacco. No definitely specified vir- 
tues have yet been claimed for this 
process by any of the firms. The 
impression is given that there is 
something essentially experimental 
about the innovation. 


Place Fabric Account 


F. A. Foster & Co., Boston, have 
appointed Badger and Browning, of 
that city, to handle the advertising 
of Puritan cretonnes. 

Magazines and business papers 
will be used. 


Starts Art Business 


Herbert Chezem has invaded the 
commercial art field in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., after serving the Daily 
Oklahoman. His offices are in the 


Terminal building. 
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FALL MEETING 


IN NEW YORK 


Will Discuss “Challenge of 
1931” 


New York, Oct. 30—The men who 
are closest to the pulse of business 
in the United States will have their 
say at the Hotel Commodore next 
week when the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., holds its fall confer- 
ence under the leadership of W. C. 
Platt, publisher of National Petro- 
leum News, Cleveland. 


In addition to the A. B. P. meet-|| 


ing, the National Conference of 
Business Papers Editors will get to- 
gether and A. B. P. salesmen in the 
Atlantic zone will organize. 

Twelve committee meetings in 
which 90 men will participate will 
hold the stage Wednesday, culmi- 
nating in a dinner for the executive 
committee, including chairmen of all 
other committees. 


The meeting proper will open at 
9:45 Thursday morning when Presi- 
dent Platt will discuss “The Chal- 
lenge of 1931,” and Magnus W. 
Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
will preside at a business conditions 
forum. At this and subsequent ses- 
sions, the convention will operate on 
a rigid time schedule. 

Editors from every field of busi- 
ness will present the outlook for the 
new year, and after a discussion a 
buffet luncheon will be served. 


Warren C. Platt 
President of the A. B. P. 


Circulation will be the dominant 
topic Thursday afternoon. 

F. M. Feiker, managing director 
of the A. B. P., will preside at an 
informal dinner Thursday evening, 
at which John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, will discuss pres- 
ent-day agency psychology. 

G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of 
Class & Industrial Marketing and 
president of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Papers Editors, 
will preside at the meeting of that 
organization Friday morning. The 
topic will be “Planning for 1931.” 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 


given over to a consideration of 
1931 editorial programs. 


An agency relations session will 
be held by the A. B. P. Friday 
afternoon, the discussion being led 
by Willard Chevalier for the pub- 
lishers and Walther Buchen, the 
Buchen Company, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Four A’s business paper 
committee. 


The subjects to be discussed: 
“Problems ahead in working with 
agencies collectively and _ individ- 
ually”; “A proposed form to help 
agencies in evaluating business 
papers”; “How McGraw-Hill is an- 
nouncing its service policy change.” 


Catalogs and direct mail will be 
discussed by experts in those lines 
and the convention will close with 
an informal dinner Wednesday 
night. G. Lynn Sumner, head of 
the New York agency of that name, 
will discuss “Fitting Business Paper 
Selling to the Times,” and Mr. 
Feiker will summarize the results 
of the meeting. Philip Salisbury, 
vice-president of Sales Manage- 
ment, New York, will be the final 
speaker. 


Magazine Publishers 
Elect J. I. Wood 


J. Irland Wood, of the United 
Publishing Co., Kansas City, was 
elected president of the American 
Home Magazine Publishers at the 
annual meeting in Chicago last week. 

C. D. Bertolet, Cloverleaf Amer- 
ican Review, St. Paul, is vice-presi- 
dent; M. F. Hayes, Mother’s Home 
Life, Chicago, secretary, and George 
W. Weatherby, W. D. Boyce Co., 
Chicago, treasurer. ‘ 

Mr. Wood will appoint a commit- 
tee to work out a three-year program 
for the association. 


in Toledo. It will handle the accounts 
of the Surface Combustion Co., 
Chapman-Stein Co., Mantle Engi- 
neering Co., Webster Engineering 
Co, and Ohio Steel Co. 

The personnel will consist of W. J. 
Grover, H. E. Murray, H. B. Lentz, 
F. C. Miller and Julia Dimond. 

Mr. Lentz has just joined the 
Grover agency. He has been art di- 
rector of the Fawn Art Studios, 
Cleveland. 


Ayer London Branch 
Changes Its Name 


The London branch of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., Philadelphia, which has 
operated under’ the name of the 
parent concern, has changed its 
name to N. W. Ayer & Son, Ltd. 

Thomas L. Barrett, who has been 
manager of the London office, has 
returned to Philadelphia to draw a 
new assignment. 


Marshall with Agency 


J. L. Marshall, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Buda Company, 
Harvey, Ill., has become an account 
executive with Fred T. Bangs & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Marshall has had experience 
with agencies of Louisville and 
Chicago. 


Made Branch Manager 


William E. Brown, former sales 
manager of the Chicago agency of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New 
York, has been appointed manager 
of that branch. He succeeds the late 
Walter C. Bleloch. 


Plan Diesel Campaign 


Reimers & Whitehill, New York, 
will plan a campaign on marine 
Diesel engines for the Standard Mo- 
tor Construction Company, Jersey 
City, N. J 


PICTURE OF U.S. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 30—A 
quick picture of the United States 
was given the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association by A. C. 
Pearson, chairman of the board, 
United Business Publishers, Inc., 
New York. Here it is: 


It is a country which paid 635 
million dollars more in dividends 
during the first nine months of 1930 
than the same period in 1929. It 
has 7 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, and consumes half of the 
world output of coffee, tin and rub- 
ber; 36 per cent of its coal, 42 per 
cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent of 
its copper and 70 per cent of its 
petroleum and automobiles. 

It has 33 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, uses 35 per cent of the 
electric power and 60 per cent of 
the telephones. It raises 60 per cent 
of the world’s cotton and wheat. 

It generally has more than half 
of the world’s gold; 65 per cent of 
the bank deposits and 70 per cent 
of the life insurance, which is some- 
thing over 103 billion dollars. 

The population is 123,581,856. 
There is one birth every 13 seconds, 
one death every 23 seconds, one im- 
migrant every 1% minutes, and one 
emigrant every 5% minutes. 

The trouble with Uncle Sam, the 
custodian of these tremendous re- 
sources, Mr. Pearson hinted, is that 
he insists on carrying a thermom- 
eter around with him to see what 
his temperature is at any given 
moment. When he forgets to worry 
about his health, things are going 
to happen. 
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November 1, 1930 ADVERTISING AGE 


otive history starts with 


the 1931 SHOWS and 
MOTOR for January... 


= of dealers are now laying plans for the next ten years. 
@ They will be influenced by the advertising pages in this issue of MoloR. @ Thousands of car 
owners who are loath to buy cars of uncertain standing will be influenced by the confidence 
bred by the advertising of manufacturers. @ Thousands of service men, who are considering 
becoming dealers, will be guided in their plans by what they read in this magazine. @Thou- 
sands of shops that are equipping and re-equipping for the coming great era will be aided in 
their purchases by the advertising in this great issue of MoTok. @ Hundreds of bankers, 
upon whose approval depends the success of retail outlets, will see confidence in the aggres- 
sive and substantial stories told in dominating space. @Jobbers in this country and importers 
abroad will be influenced by the aggressiveness which manufacturers show in merchandising their 
products. 


i. editorial key note of MolToR for January is one of optimism. 
It reflects the prosperity ahead, greater than we have ever had. We have been down. Sure! 
But we are now starting the greatest era the industry has ever known. @For twenty-eight years 
this Show Issue of MoloR has been the recognized Year Book of the Industry. FOR 
TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS IT HAS CARRIED MORE AUTOMOTIVE ACCOUNTS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. @The entire wholesale and 
retail trade will look to the pages of this Show Issue for their course of action as 1931 opens. 
@ Courageous leadership is needed. The trade would welcome the news that this industry has 
confidence in itself and the future and is ready to go ahead. @The greatest magazine in the 
industry offers you the greatest opportunity for constructive leadership. 


MOTOR 


The Automotive Business Paper 


919 No. Michigan Ave. : 57th St. and 8th Ave. 6-226 General Motors Building 
Chicago New York City Detroit 
Statler Building Hearst Building 1516 Chestnut Street 


Boston San Francisco Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTY PACKAGE 
WILL INTRIGUE 
EYE OF MALE 


Luxury, Simplicity, Combined 
in New Line 


New York, Oct. 31.—In bringing 
out a new line of toiletries for men, 
Coty, Inc., has proceeded on the 
theory that the male, as well as the 
female of the species, succumbs to 
beauty in packaging. 

The new offerings include shaving 
cream in giant tubes, talcum 
powder, an after-shaving lotion in 
two strengths—mild and strong—a 
hair dressing preparation and a hair 
lotion. 

“It is hardly necessary to stress 
the sales importance of packaging,” 
said W. B. Neuburg, account execu- 
tive of the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, agency in charge. 

“Every manufacturer knows this, 
but not every one is successful in 
devising the perfect package. 

“Successful packaging seems to 
be a happy combination of good 
psychology, good art, and good 
luck, but whatever the combination 
may be, the new Coty line for men 
has certainly achieved it. Every 
sales test to determine the worth 
of a package has been used, and 
every package successfully passed 
these tests. 


Attract Roving Eyes 

“The primary effort has been to 
give each package an individuality 
so that it will instantly catch the 
eye when displayed in windows, or 
seen on counters or shelves. In the 
first place the colors are different 
from any other package on the 
cosmetic market. 

“A distinctive, unusual shade of 
blue is used with white stripes that 
by reason of its very restraint and 
simplicity stands out like a signal 
light. The wide expanse of plain 
color, the absence of confused 
decorations or overmuch: printing, 
are something decidedly new in 
products of this kind, and the in- 
trinsic cleverness of the design 
itself is at once apparent. 

“The graduated stripes of blue 
on white, and white on blue in their 
interplay, their vibrations and 
movement have an eye-intriguing, 
eye-holding power as strong as an 
optical illusion. Once seen it will 
always be remembered and identi- 
fied. 

“These packages make appoint- 
ments that men like to see in their 
bathrooms. They convey an effect 
of luxury in one’s personal toilet 
articles that appeals strongly to the 
somewhat neglected masculine taste 
for that sort of thing. 

“The packages are distinctly 
modern, and they will be modern 20 
years from now. And for all of 
their atmosphere of luxury and 
quality they are wholly, uncompro- 
misingly masculine. 

“The bottles in this group are 
oval, lessening the possibility of 
being knocked over or having the 
corners chipped off. They are hefty 
—a good hand weight—easy to hold, 
and easy to pack into grips and 
bags. 

Contents to Match 

“Even the color of the liquids is 
a carefully thought out part of the 
packaging. The hair dressing is 
clear, like water; the skin lotion is 
a stimulating light green; the hair 
lotion an amber toned liquid—all in 
complete harmony with the con- 
tainers.” 

Combinations of from three to five 
of these products are made up for 
sale in attractive containers. These 
containers harmonize with the pack- 
ages. They are of dark blue alliga- 
tor design with the simple signa- 
ture “Coty” in one corner, again 
emphasizing the powerful appeal of 
simplicity. 

Coty, Inc., is devoting its efforts 
to securing distribution before in- 
dulging in any consumer advertising. 


THE COTY COMBINATION PACKAGE 


+ 


HAIR 
DRESSING 
coTy 


= 


AFTER SHAVING 
LOTION 


COTY 


Advertising in trade papers, such as 

Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist, 

Toilet Requisites and others, is help- 

ing attain distribution in drug and 

department stores and beauty shops. 
Many Sales Made 

And consumer sales are being 
made in spite of the absence of ad- 
vertising, due to the handsome pack- 
age and the fact that men either 
read their wives’ magazines or have 
read the Coty newspaper advertising 
directed to women. 

Some promotion work has been 
done to the consumer. A mailing list 
of 1,000 names was gleaned from the 
roster of Coty stockholders, each be- 
ing sent a sample of the shaving 
cream and asked to submit the 
names of three friends. About 2,000 
more names were secured in this 
way. They were sampled. Sampling 
will not, however, be relied on to any 
great extent in the campaign. 

Magazines and newspapers, the 
mediums which have contributed to 
the Coty success in the women’s 
field, will be relied on to carry the 
new line to greatness. Sales helps 
for dealers will be numerous and 
forceful. ’ 

The trade advertising is broad- 
casting the slogan, “Scented—but not 
perfumed,” and this phase _ prob- 
ably will be carried over to the con- 
sumer copy. 


Stedman Account 


Back with Humphrey 
The account of the Stedman Rub- 
ber Flooring Co., South Braintree, 
Mass., will be handled by the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Boston, after 
January .1. 
The Humphrey agency handled the 
account until two years ago, when 
it went to Edmund S. Whitten, Inc. 


Gets Magazine Account 

Magazines and newspapers will 
be used by Rogers, Hinman & 
Thalen, New York, for the National 
Power Glider Magazine. John L. 
Rogers is the account executive. 


Heads Typographers 
E. M. Diamant, of the Diamant 
Typographic Service, New York, 
was elected president of the Adver- 
tising Typographers of America at 
the annual meeting at Boston. 


Joins Dyer-Enzinger 
After serving the New York office 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Langdon 
Caskin, Jr., has become an account 
executive in the New York office of 
the Dyer-Enzinger Company. 


Thompson in St. Louis 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has opened a St. Louis branch, with 
Seymour Soule in charge. Mr. Soule 
comes from the Chicago office. 


Blind Want Slogan 
The Reading (Pa.) Advertisers’ 
Club has been asked to formulate a 
slogan for the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. 


With “Seattle Times” 

F. O. G. Shindler, who formerly 
conducted an agency in Seattle, has 
joined the Seattle Times. 


Advertise Hair Aids 
Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, 
New York, are now handling the 
advertising of Famous Players hair 
preparations. 


Get Koh-l-Noor Account 


The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., New 
York, has placed its advertising with 
W. H. H. Hull & Co., of that city. 

The same agency has been ap- 
pointed by the Home Correspondence 
School, which is advertising a short 
story writing course in magazines 
and women’s publications. 


Ask Advertising 
of Resale Price 
of Implements 


The National Federation of Im- 
plement Dealers’ Associations, meet- 
ing in Chicago, renewed its efforts 
to have manufacturers of farm 
equipment indicate the resale price 
in their advertising to farmers. Thus 
far, it was indicated, manufacturers 
have failed to follow this plan to 
any considerable extent. 

While re-sale price advertising 
may be impracticable for some 
lines, the implement dealers insist 
that there is no reason why heavy 
machinery cannot be advertised in 
this way. 

The dealers object to too many 
agencies for the lines they are han- 
dling and quoted instances where a 
reduction in the number of dealers 
has resulted in a much larger vol- 
ume of business for the manu- 
facturer. 

The convention declared its oppo- 
sition to manufacturers’ retail stores. 
The organization’s attitude is as 
follows: 

“We acknowledge the right of all 
manufacturers to elect to market 
their products direct to the con- 
sumer, through the established retail 


dealers, or through their own retail 
stores. We deny that when they 
have selected one policy they have 
the right to employ the others to 
suit their convenience.” 


Typographer Injured 


Edwin H. Stuart, president of the 
Pittsburgh typographical House of 
that name, was severely, but not 
fatally injured in an automobile ac- 
cident October 24. 


Appoints Lauer Agency 


The Stone Wheel & Rim Co., Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Albert L. 
Lauer Co., of that city, to direct its 
advertising of rims, wheels and 
wheel aligning service. 


Campaign for “Kayo” 

The Chocolate Products Co., Chi- 
cago, is introducing “Kayo,” a choco- 
late bottled drink and syrup, in 
selected newspapers and trade me- 
diums. The account is handled by 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Chicago. 


Spangler Forms Agency 


Ralph S. Spangler, who has been 
advertising manager of the Genet 
Furniture Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
formed an advertising agency, to 
operate under his name. 


Announcing the Purchase of 
the NATIONAL Hote REVIEW 


—an affiliation making possible to the advertiser 
sizeable cost reductions in addition to other 
unusual advantages 


The acquisition of the NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW unites two outstanding business paper 
publishing organizations. The Gehring Publishing Company, Publisher of the NATIONAL 
HOTEL REVIEW and the GEHRING HOTEL DIRECTORY, has long been recognized as the 
dominating hotel news organization. The Ahrens Publishing Company has been the leader in 
the publishing of management and business information for the hotel and restaurant industries. 


This affiliation is most natural. It will effect economies for the reader and advertiser as well 


as for the Publisher. It will improve the Publisher's service. It will result in more valuable 
publications — more helpful to the reader, and with greater benefits to the manufacturer. 


The first specific step in this direction is the announcement on the opposite page of definite 
and sizeable reductions in advertising costs. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
(National) 


The NATIONAL business magazine of the 
hotel industry. Editorially treats exclusively 
with business building and cost-cutting ideas. 
Prints no news. 


A. B.C. circulation guaranty 8,000. Na- 
tional and largest in field. A. B. P. Founded 
1922. 


EBU/WES MAGAZINE 


(NTWO JECTION’ «= AECTION ONE 


Traminc Hort Hee 
Uruizine Leerovers 
Financia SAfeGUARDs 
Krepinc Suven Citan 
Seven Testco Recess 
Renting Hore Sutres 
Ovo Encisn Taverns 


Usinc Crassimep AOs 


HOTEL REVIEW 
(Eastern) 


For many years considered outstanding EAST- 
ERN hotel news publication. Editorially 
reats exclusively with news features. 


A. B.C. circulation in combination with 
HOTEL WORLD A. B.C. circulation guar- 
anty 10,000. A.B. P. Founded 1908. 


— 


HOTEL WORLD 
(Western) 


With one exception oldest hotel publicatio" 
in existence. Long accepted as leadin3 
WESTERN news publication of hotel indus~ 
try. Editorially treats exclusively with news 
features. 

A.B.C. circulation in combination with 
HOTEL REVIEW A. B.C. circulation guar- 
anty 10,000. A.B.P. Founded 1878. 


Hotet Worip 
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AHRENS PUBLISHINGO 


Executive Offices—40 E. 49th St., New York Cifester 
Southern and Pacific Coast Representatives — Blanchard-Nich¢ 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Horace E. Ryan, 
National Figure, 
Gets Tribute 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 30—Hor- 
ace E. Ryan, the only surviving 
member of the group of five men 
who formed the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis, was presented with a 
handsomely bound certificate by the 
club in token of services rendered. 

Mr. Ryan celebrated his fortieth 
birthday Feb. 1, 1904, by calling a 
conference at the Denison Hotel to 
discuss formation of an advertising 
association. This resulted in the Ad- 
script Club, of which Mr. Ryan was 
the first secretary and third presi- 
dent. The Adscript Club was suc- 
ceeded by the present organization. 

Mr. Ryan was also one of the ex- 
ponents of a national association. 
He helped organize a trainload of 
advertising men who attended the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904 as 
guests of the Indianapolis Star. In 
October of that year, he attended a 
meeting to launch the national body. 
This project, however, did not bear 
fruit for another year. 

Park Florea was Mr. Ryan’s suc- 
cessor as president of the Indian- 
apolis club and in 1909 Mr. Ryan 
had the pleasure of arising at a na- 


LAST OF OLD GUARD 


Horace E. Ryan 


tional convention to nominate Mr. 
Florea for secretary, a job which he 
held for many years. 

Mr. Ryan was advertising man- 
ager of L. S. Ayres & Co. for 33 
years and is now president of the 
Ayres Credit Union, one of the 
largest banks of its kind in the 
country. 


Correct Time 
Is Broadcast 
Via Television 


Television took another step along 
the road to commercial development 
in Chicago when W9XAO, Chicago’s 
pioneer television broadcasting sta- 
tion, co-operating with the Gruen 
Watch Makers Guild, of Cincinnati, 
made the first successful optical 
broadcast of time direct from a 
pocket watch. 

Clear reception on the broadcast 
was reported as far as 50 miles away 
where those “looking in” were able 
to see the details of the watches as 
well as to tell the time. 


The broadcast was without sound 
synchronization since experimenters 
were anxious to obtain data on the 
purely optical broadcast. The method 
employed was to have a cartoonist 
draw the announcement: “Correct 
time televised from a Gruen Carre.” 
The watch then was held before the 
close-up “microvisor.” 


Following this, an announcement 
calling attention to the details of 
the watch was written by the car- 
toonist and the broadcast closed with 
the televising of the Gruen Guild 
emblem with the written announce- 
ment that this symbol identified 


— and New Group Rates for 


Hotel and Restaurant Advertising 
$5000 annually 


Hotel Group No. 1 


Saves $688 per year. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL REVIEW 
HOTEL WORLD 


This group rate of $5000 will buy one page each month in each maga- 
zine. This represents a saving of $688 compared to the cost of using the 


This group offers the manufacturer a more effective saturation and a larger 


I same space in the same publications heretofore. 


circulation at a lower rate than has ever before been possible. 


esteunett-~tend Food Group No. 2—$7000 annually 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL REVIEW 
HOTEL WORLD 


Saves $788 per year. 


This group rate of $7000 will buy one page each month in each mage- 
zine. This represents a saving of $788 compared to the cost of using the 
same space in the same publications heretofore. 

This group devised primarily for food manufacturers. It makes possible 
an advertising domination of hotel and restaurant markets with more 
effective saturation at lower rates than have been heretofore obtainable. 


Institutional Trade—Hotel 


INSTITUTIONAL JOBBER 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL REVIEW 
HOTEL WORLD 


—Restaurant Group No. 3 
$7800 annually—Saves $1188 


This group rate of $7800 will buy one page each month in each maga - 


zine. This represents a saving of $1188 compared to the cost of using 
the same space in the same publications heretofore. 


This group makes possible a comprehensive coverage of the trade influ- 
ence—the supply dealer and his salesmen—as well as the restaurant and 
hotel consumer at a marked economy to the advertiser. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
JOBBER 


The only magazine published fo 
the institutional supply dealer: 
contract department stores, their 
salesmen and executives. 
Controlled circulation of 4000 
guaranteed by Publisher's sworn 
statement represents complete cov- 
erage of institutional selling out- 
lets. Founded 1927. 


The national business magazine of the in- 
dustry. Editorially directed at quality resteur- 
ants serving 500 meals or more per day and 
with credit ratings. 


A. B. C. circulation guaranty 10,000. Ne- 
tional coverage of quality restaurants. A. B. P. 
Founded 19138 


RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 


ONE BILL 

ONE PLATE 
ONE CONTACT 
ONE PUBLISHER 


Any group rate advertiser need supply only one 
original complete plate. The handling and expense 
of necessary electros for all magazines will be 
absorbed by the publisher. 


One bill for space will be sent covering all maga- 
zines used in the group. 


One publishing organization will be contacting 
the advertiser and his agent. The service and coop- 
eration afforded by the Publisher will be materially 
improved. 


In the case of Group No. 3, the Publisher guarantees 
to make layout, write copy, buy artwork, necessary 
cuts, and absorb this expense for INSTITUTIONAL 
JOBBER advertising where desired by advertiser 
or agent. 


N GOMPANY INCORPORATED 


ork Cifestern Office—624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
j-NichoP¢man— Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle 


TELEVISION SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


The artist came to the rescue of the baffled photographer in 


this television illustration. 


The image is framed in the lens by means of a dial, which 
looks like the steering wheel of a ship. 


Gruen dealers throughout the 
country. 

The experimental broadcasts are 
to be continued nightly with efforts 
directed toward televising the ultra- 
small Gruen Baguette wrist watch, 
which measures less than three- 
quarters of an inch in length and 
only a little more than a quarter of 
an inch in width. This has been 
accomplished in the W9XAO labora- 
tories but attempts to send the 
image over the air have resulted in 
too great distortion. 


Jewelers Plan 
War on Unfair 
Advertising 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 30—The 
Greater Cincinnati Retail Jewelers’ 
Association will adopt a co-opera- 
tive advertising plan to urge the 
public to buy jewelry from a jeweler. 
The campaign will start next year. 

In the meanwhile, ammunition will 
be obtained by wives and daughters 
of members, who will be formed into 
committees to “shop” department 
stores and other’ establishments 
which sell jewelry. 

“A department store frequently 
advertises a pearl bead necklace for 
98 cents—‘as good as one can buy 
in a jewelry store for $5,’” explained 
one member. 

“The women’s auxiliary will check 
up on these articles, enabling us to 
decide whether or not this is truth- 
ful advertising, and if not, what can 
be done about it.” 

If present plans carry through, 
the association will adopt an emblem, 
to appear in the advertising and on 
store fronts. 


Becomes Independent 


After an association of a year 
with the Paul E. Derrick Advertis- 
ing Agency, of London, England, 
F. C. Pritchard & Partners, also of 
London, have reverted to their for- 
mer status as an independent or- 
ganization. 

Sinclair Wood has been given 
representation in the name of the 
agency, which has become Pritch- 
ard, Wood & Partners, Ltd. 


Leichter Opens Agency 


Jackson Leichter, late of the May- 
ers Company, Los Angeles, has 
established his own agency in that 
city. He will handle the advertis- 
ing of the Western Oil & Refining 
Co., A. H. Rude & Co. (tires), and 
Herbert Woodward, Inc., Reo dis- 
tributor. 


Says Reduction 
in Wages Would 
Help Business 


New York, Oct. 31—The belief 
that high wages to labor is necessary 
to maintain buying power is to some 
extent a myth, in the opinion of 
Standard Trade and Securities Serv- 
ice, which believes that a reduction 
of wages in key industries would 
help the business situation. 

Said this authority: 

“Wages, by and large, comprise the 
largest element of costs, and we 
therefore believe that where wage 
rates are relatively so high that 
costs are being maintained above 
the level at which products can prof- 
itably be sold at current low levels 
of income, reductions are ultimately 
inevitable. 

“While it is true that every re- 
duction in wages reduces a given 
amount of potential purchasing 
power, it is equally obvious that 
comparatively high wages in certain 
key industries can so dam up the 
flow of business in important direc- 
tions as to hold in check a much 
larger volume of possible purchasing 
by those attached to industries which 
were first to feel depression. 

“We therefore anticipate that, 
under the urge of economic neces- 
sity, wage reductions must be 
effected in all lines which have not 
yet fully adjusted themselves to the 
changes in demand and supply. We 
see no other way out of our present 
difficulties. 

“The history of American labor 
shows conclusively that, through 
larger per capita output, real wages 
have steadily expanded, and that the 
wage earners’ share of total national 
income is rapidly increasing. 

“In the now apparently inevitable 
event of a permanently lower world- 
wide basis of general values, wages 
in terms of dollars must decline. On 
the other hand, wages in terms of 
unit purchasing power will continue 
to increase.” 


Starts Agency 


Rolland E. Friedman has estab- 
lished an advertising agency at 
Brownsville, Texas. He was for- 
merly advertising counsel for the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 


Named Sales Manager 


John M. Bickel has become sales 
manager of the Carrier Lyle Corp., 
Newark, N. J. This company is 
affiliated with the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp. 
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12 ADVERTISING AGE 
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| . . 

_ Advertise Bus Lines 
Dale C. Rogers, president of the) The Greyhound Bus Lines will 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency,|yse magazines and newspapers in 
Houston, Texas, will become vice-|an elaborate campaign, Orville S. 
president of the James Advertising | Caesar, president of the company, 
Agency, Mercedes, Texas, accord-| said in Chicago. : 
ing to R. J. Meeker, president of | An increase of about 20 per cent 


the latter: 13 
The name will be changed to eit mas Geen veserded over 
Meeker-Rogers Advertising Agency. | ; 
Headquarters will probably be) 
moved to a more central point. 


Rogers Transfers 


Is Club Treasurer 


Plan “Kolo” Campaign | John M. Fogelsanger has been 
With the election of William C. | elected treasurer of the Poor Rich- 
Heaton as president, the Kolo Prod-|ard Club, Philadelphia, succeeding 


ucts Co., New York, will invade | the late Edward S. Paret. 
the consumer realm with Kolo, a| Mr. Fogelsanger’s unexpired term 


as a director will be filled by How- 


cleanser, which has been used chiefly acti 
ard F. Kairer. 


in the industrial field. 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you posted on the 
significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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HOW CHRYSLER 
WON 974 DEALERS 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30—‘“Even in 
a year of business recession it is 
possible to obtain outstanding re- 
sults from a carefully planned and 
effectively executed advertising cam- 
paign.” 

This is the summary of R. M. 
Rowland, director of advertising, 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, a divi- 
sion of the Chrysler Corporation. 

“In a sixty-day direct mail cam- 
paign, during which we issued seven 
mailing pieces to 35,000 dealers,” 
explained Mr. Rowland, “we received 
2,053 inquiries, and 974 dealers 
signed contracts.” 

The high spot of the direct mail 
effort was a teaser campaign in 
which inquiries were invited before 
the identity of the manufacturer was 
revealed. Attached to the mailing 
piece was a postcard addressed “To 
the Manufacturer of the New Leader 
in the Low Price Field, Box ..... = 
Detroit, Mich.” 

A number of these cards were ac- 
tually returned. - 

Quotes Company Dealers 

Another feature was the use of 
mass testimonials. The final broad- 
side of the series showed illustra- 
tions of 50 successful Chrysler deal- 
ers’ places of business, ranging from 
the modest store of the small town 
man to the elaborate sales rooms of 
the city operator. Testimonials from 
many of these satisfied Chrysler mer- 
chants were used to banish any 
lingering doubts held by prospects. 

“Our mailing list was assembled 
largely through the co-operation of 
distributors,’ Mr. Rowland ex- 
plained. 

“They gave us the names of all 
prospective dealers in their territory 
to whom they wanted the campaign 
mailed. We merged this list with a 
commercial list which was pur- 
chased outright. 

“To obtain the continued benefit 
of every bit of distributor help 
throughout the campaign period, 
each distributor was furnished an 
up-to-date record of all dealer pros- 
pects in his territory. Advance 
copies of each mailing piece were 
forwarded the distributors with com- 
plete information how best to follow 
through. 

“Also they were supplied with 
weekly report blanks on which they 
furnished the sales department in 
Detroit each Saturday with the num- 
ber of calls made on _ prospective 
dealers each week; the number of 
new contracts secured; and the addi- 
tions and eliminations to be made 


A “BLIND” POST CARD USED IN THE 
CAMPAIGN 


To the Manufacturer of the 


New Leader in the Low Price Field 


a 


PLACE 
1c. STAMP 
HERE 


Detroit, Michigan 


to the list. The information was an 
important factor in effectively car- 
rying out the plan. 

“The mailing list included the 
names of every prospective dealer 
in all ‘open’ points as well as those 
names in ‘closed’ towns where a new 
dealer connection was desirable. 

“The introduction of the new low 
priced Chrysler six into the line— 
the lowest-priced car ever to bear the 
Chrysler name—furnished the theme 
around which the campaign was 
built.” 


Made Production Chief 


Charles Strand has become pro- 
duction manager of the Milwaukee 
office of the Dyer-Enzinger Com- 
pany. William Hollister has been 
appointed assistant production man- 
ager in charge of typography. 


Mart for Philadelphia 


Philadelphia will open a Shoe and 
Leather Mart about February 1. 


Plan Macaroni Week 


March 2 to 7 has been designated 
as Macaroni Week by the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Has Storage Account 


The Lyon Van and Storage Co., 
operating 14 plants in California, 
has placed its advertising with 
Logan & Stebbins, Los Angeles. 


Hughes Transferred 


W. H. Hughes has been trans- 
ferred to Tacoma, Wash., by Sears, 
| Roebuck & Co., and has been suc- 
| ceeded as Portland advertising man- 
‘ager by H. A. Lamb. 


“P & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
viee that advertisers appreciate. 


-P & A” Service is evidenced in the 
co-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Advertising 
PLACES crecirorsr-. 


Nickeltypes 
Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 
7i2 Federal Street .- 


Chicago 


Dalia vil 


Campaign for 
Soap in Tubes 
Students’ Task 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30—The next 
big campaign will be on a quality 
toilet soap to be put up in tubes, 
like shaving cream or tooth paste. 

This campaign will never see the 
light of day, for it is being prepared 
by advertising students at the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit. 

In the fall of 1925 the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit propositioned the 
college as follows: 

The club would sponsor courses in 
advertising at the college if the lat- 
ter would place them on the list of 
evening credit courses. The club 
would provide qualified instructors 
and would engage prominent Detroit 
advertising executives to give about 
a dozen special lectures at $25 per 
lecture, these to be paid for out of 
student tuition fees. 

The college authorities shook their 
heads in frowning meditation. It 
was a grand idea, they admitted, 
but the tuition fee for a two-hour 
evening course is but $8 per student 
and how in the world, they asked, 
could the club find enough students 
to make the courses pay for them- 
selves? 


Are Self-Sustaining 

But the courses easily paid for 
themselves that first year and they 
have continued to do so every sub- 
sequent season. This year—the sixth 
season—more than 300 students are 
enrolled in the three courses given 
at the college under the club’s aus- 
pices. About 520 ambitious students 
—not all young, by any means—are 
enrolled in the elementary course 
given by Gordon W. Kingsbury, 
while 60 are plunging into sterner 
stuff in the advanced courses that 
have just gotten under way with 
Walter Towers in charge. 

To these courses every fall come 
students who can be divided roughly 
into three classes: College students 


art and layout men, young advertis- 
ing men who want to get ahead, and 
middle-aged business men who don’t 
believe that rusty one about teaching 
an old dog new tricks. This year’s 
total enrollment is double that of 
the first year. Some students come 
from suburbs 30 miles distant. 

Each class meets one night weekly 
for a two-hour period through the 
34-week school term. About a dozen 
lectures on various phases of adver- 
tising by leaders in the profession 
intersperse the regular class lectures. 

Each advanced class, limited to an 
enrollment of 30 students, is organ- 
ized as an advertising agency. One 
of them is just beginning the soap 
campaign. Subsequently, it will pre- 
pare a campaign for a new type 
of airplane designed by a class mem- 
ber who has had extensive experi- 
ence in aviation. 


Join Indianapolis Club 


Anna May Lee, new Indianapolis 
manager for the Martha Washing- 
ton Candy Company, has joined the 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 

Frank Elliott, director of public- 
ity, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, has became a non-resident mem- 


ber, 


who have visions of becoming big. 
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Le Quatte Is New 
Group Chairman 


of N. Y. Club 


New York, Oct. 30—H. B. Le 
Quatte, president of Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., advertising agency, has been 
appointed chairman of the 24 trade 


H. B. Le Quatte 


groups of the Advertising Club of 
New York, filling the unexpired 
term of Charles E. Murphy, new 
president of the club. 


The executive committee consists 
of P. L. Thomson, director of pub- 
lic relations, Western Electric Com- 
pany, and president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation; Gilbert T. 
Hodges, member of the executive 
board of the New York Sun, and 
president of the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America; and John Benson, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

The chairmen of the group com- 
mittees for 1930-31 follow: 

Advertising and agencies group, 


James M. Cecil, secretary-treasurer 
of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, adver- 


tising agency; advertising and 
graphic arts group, H. L. Park- 
hurst; agricultural group, Philip 


Zach, eastern manager of the Cap- 
per Publications; business paper 
group, Karl M. Mann, president of 
the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation; 


Church advertising group, Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner; direct mail 
group, John M. Dougherty, Consoli- 
dation Coal Company; drug and 
toilet goods groups, Herbert F. 
Mayes, editor, American Druggist; 
financial advertising group, Leroy 
A. Mershon; international business 
group, John A. Zellers, vice-presi- 
dent, Remington-Rand, Inc.; 

Magazine group, Earle L. Town- 
send, Home and Field; marketing 
and distribution council, George W. 
Vos, advertising manager, Texas 
Company; motion picture group, 
Francis Lawton, Jr., Paramount 
Business Pictures, Inc.; national 
advertisers group, H. L. Brooks, 
sales manager of Coty, Inc.; news- 
paper and magazine circulation 
managers group, J. E. Hasenack, 
circulation manager of the New 
York Sun; 

New York City newspapers group, 
Edwin S. Friendly, business man- 
ager of the New York Sun; na- 
tional newspapers group, F. St. 
John Richards, eastern manager, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; outdoor 
advertising group, S. N. Holliday, 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany; public utilities group, Rob- 
ert E. Livingston, director of infor- 
mation, Consolidated Gas Company; 

Radio advertising group, M. M. 
Davidson, Interwoven Stocking Com- 
pany; research group, Paul T. Cher- 
ington, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; retail advertisers, Herbert S. 
Waters, sales and advertising di- 
rector, James McCreery & Co.; spe- 
cialties, Edwin A. Shank, general 
manager, E. A. Shank Sign Com- 
pany; technical advertisers, Edgar 
Kobak, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; window dis- 
play group, Lawrence J. Engel, vice- 
president, Einson-Freeman Com- 


»Geographic, American Boy, 


Reo Hits On All 
8 Cylinders in 
New Campaign 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30—Opening 
up with a color spread for a double 
truck in the Saturady Evening Post 
of October 11, the new Reo cam- 
paign got under way with a bang. 
In addition to the Post, color lay- 
outs are scheduled for appearance in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, National 
Time, 


Will Broadcast 


Husking Contest 

New York, Oct. 30—The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company 
will go on the air Nov. 14 from 
Norton, Kan., with the national 
corn-husking contest, spon- 
sored by Standard Farm 
Papers and the Capper Farm 
Press. 

This sounds simple, but N. 
B. C. reports that the con- 
struction of special lines will 
make it more expensive than 
a world series. 


Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and 


Garden, House Beautiful and Harp- 
er’s Bazaar. The new eight-cylinder 
car is featured. 

Coincidental with the release of 
magazine advertisements, page and 


half-page copy appeared in approxi- 
mately 300 leading daily newspapers. 
The campaign, as laid out by George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit ad- 


vertising agency, will continue for 
three months, it was stated. 

A direct mail campaign has also 
been undertaken, the material to be 
sent direct to the various Reo deal- 
ers for mailing. 

Newspaper advertisements range 
in size from one-third to full pages. 
In Detroit the Free Press and News 
have been selected, while the Tribune 
and Daily News will carry the mes- 
sage to Chicago prospects. 

The newspaper set-up, for the 
most part, includes the two leading 
papers in each key city. 


Increases Rate 


True Detective Stories, New York, 
has announced a higher rate, effec- 
tive November 1, based on a net 
paid of 450,000. 


Bank to Launch 
“Buy Now” Movement 


The Marine Midland group of 17 
New York state banks will embark 
on a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to urge the public to buy 
while commodity prices are low. 

The campaign, to be placed by 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, will be based on 
comparative prices. 


Returns from Europe 


Ralph Fuller, associate on art 
and visualizations, Robert E. Ram- 
sey Organization, New York, is 
back in that city after five months 
in Europe. 

A fellow-passenger on the return 
trip was Sydney Franklin, Amer- 
ican artist who turned bull-fighter. 
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Shoreham famous for hospitality. . 


by beautiful Rock Creek Park.. 
from the White House.. 
by 22 feet and each with bath, circulating ice 


For outdoor recreation—four tennis 


courts made of imported English 
; riding stable with 30 mounts; 


A really fine new hotel that will prove a revela- 
Complete with modern equipment yet 
retaining the traditions which made the old 


.800 outside 


water, and radio...a hotel for rest or recreation 


...a hotel that makes you fit for tomorrow. 


° TRANSIENT RATES 
$5 and $6 Single S 


L. GARDNER MOORE, General Manager 


She SHOREHAM 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE at CALVERT STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
4 RESORT HOTEL IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


MEMBERS OF THE A. N. A:! 
SHOREHAM WHEN 


in WASHINGTON 


k OPENS 
* TODAY 


. Surrounded 


.only ten minutes 


$8 and $9 Double 
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rooms 14 


° 


Giant aid orchestral concerts will be given - 
every evening in this spacious lobby. 


Dinner and supper dancing will be featured 


in this Louis XVI dining room. 


Bedrooms have three windows, two closets, 
sound-proof floors, walls—light, air, quiet. 


The swimming pool is glass-enclosed, 75 
feet long, in an Italian garden setting. 


LATZ ING 


INSPECT THE NEW 


IN WASHINGTON FOR THIS CONVENTION 
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Voluntary Chains 
Are Growing 


Are you getting your 
share of their business? 


551 organizations in this 
group now have 59,640 
retail members. This 
magazine, directed pri- 
marily to executives of 
coordinated distributive 
organizations, reaches 
them—plus all other types 
of food distributors. Get 
the details today. 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


Foreign Straws 
Get 48 Per Cent 
of Hat Business 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30—Do- 
mestic manufacturers provided only 
76 per cent of the straw hats con- 
sumed in 1927, according to S. 
George Wolf, president of the Town- 
send Grace Company, Baltimore, 
who testified before the Tariff Com- 
mission when it began hearings 
here. 

In that year, foreign manufac- 
turers sold 24 per cent of the total 
and they increased the percentage 
to 48 per cent in 1929, according 
to Mr. Wolf. 

“The deplorable condition of the 
straw hat industry for the past few 
years is sufficient evidence of the 
fact of foreign competition,” he said. 

“Of 83 manufacturers of all kinds 
of men’s straw hats in 1924, only 48 
remained in business on June 30, 
1930, and of 11 who started business 
since 1924, only one survives. 


7 The Advertising Manager of one 
of the largest national accounts 


national — 
accounts 
“now using 


says: “The American Girl was rather 


dubiously added to our list. . 


However, all of us have been 
pleasantly surprised by the outstand- 
ing returns we have received from 
our advertising in this publication. 
It will again receive our campaign 


this coming season. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 


Published by GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Vv 


NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK STATE 


CHICAGO 
Powers & Stone, Inc. 
First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


(except Metropolitan area) 
Powers & Stone, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Harry E. Hyde 
548 Drexel Building 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy to File 


MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
Os New Advertisers 


The National 
Advertising 


Records 


SELLING—is the major problem of our time, and ADVERTISING is its hand 
maiden. The Sales Strategy and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser 


BOUND-INDEXED 
Handy for Reference 


Since 1924 


In Each Field 


unfold before your eyes month by month, if you are a subscriber to 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 
The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media and show you 
the scope and consumer approach of your 


competitors for public favor. 


The strength and weakness of each publica- 
tion is accurately plotted for you in each 


given field. 


No ADVERTISER, AGENCY, or PUBLISHER can afford to be without the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
Special Reports Compiled on Application. 
The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Sole Sales Agent 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 
Chamber 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 
929 Russ Building, San Francisco 


of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 


YEARLY COMPARISON 


ANALYTICAL TABLES 


“Day after day men and women 
come to the doors of the manufac- 
turers pleading for employment, but 
most of them must be turned away. 
The straw hat industry desires 
again to employ these working peo- 
ple but will not be able to do so until 
American manufacturers are placed 
in a position to supply more than 52 
per cent of the domestic market 
through an import duty sufficient to 
equalize the difference in costs of 
production here and abroad. 

“The workers in American straw 
hat factories are accustomed to a 
relatively high standard of living 
and ideal working conditions, in 
modern sanitary factories, as com- 
pared with the contract system of 
production which prevails to so 
great extent in Italy, our principal 
competing country where standards 
of living are not comparable with 
ours.” 


Word-of-Mouth 
Advertising 
Sells Books 


Word-of-mouth advertising is the 
kind that puts over a book, accord- 
ing to H. V. O’Brien, book review 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
Mr. O’Brien quoted an authority on 
book advertising as follows: 

“Reviews, advertising, publicity— 
all of them help a book, but the 
thing that really puts it over is 
word-of-mouth advertising. The av- 
erage reader never buys a book un- 
less he thinks he has to. But just 
let three or four of his friends say: 
‘Oh, by the way, have you read So 
and So?’ Then watch him! He'll 
hop around to the nearest book store 
and grab a copy so that the next 
day he can run into his friends and 
say, ‘Oh, say, have you read So and 
So?’ 

“Most people don’t read books be- 
cause they want to. The only reason 
they ever buy a book is because they 
think that it’s the thing to do—like 
eating caviar and artichokes and 
wearing dinner clothes. The writers 
can pan the public for trying to 
keep up with Mrs. Jones, but if it 
wasn’t for Mrs. Jones a lot of 
writers would be starving to death. 

“There are a million people who 
have been known to buy a book, but 
the only ones that really matter are 
the 50,000 or so steady buyers of 
good books. The rest of them are 
just so many sheep. They’re too 
lazy to put forth the effort to read. 

“They want their entertainment 
painlessly—they’d never read a book 
unless they thought other people 
would say they didn’t have no cul- 
ture. Take my word for it, the av- 
erage man will never buy another 
book if the architects quit specify- 
ing built-in bookcases.” 


Newspaper Campaign 
for “Lucky Lux” 


Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago, is 
using newspapers and radio for 
Lucky Lux, electric water heater 
made by the Lux-Visel Company. 
In the Southern states, farm jour- 
nals and general magazines will be 
added. 

The same agency has been ap- 
pointed by Donald F. Duncan, Inc., 
to advertise its “Pasture Pool.” 
The game is played on a legless 
billiard table with golf putters and 
balls. Direct mail, newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Women Form Club 


to Revive Prosperity 

The Spirit of 1930 Association 
has been formed in Chicago to stage 
a prosperity campaign. Harriet 
oan Hotel Shoreland, is secre- 
ary. 

The club is urging all commercial 
organizations in the country to use 
prosperity seals on all correspond- 
ence. These stickers read, “Buy Now 
and Broadcast Confidence,” “Pur- 
chasers Are the Minute Men of 
Business,” etc. 


Fight Postage Increase 

The Hartford (Conn.) Advertis- 
ing Club has appointed a commit- 
tee to study the postal situation. 

It is composed of Edwin B. Cot- 
ton, R. S. Peck & Co.; Warren S. 
Chapein, Aetna Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., and Stephen M. Kenyon, 
Charles W. Hoyt Advertising 


Agency. 


Women in 
Advertising 


Nedda McGrath 


New York, Oct. 30—Nedda Mc- 
Grath holds the distinction of being 
the first feminine art director to be 
employed by an important advertis- 
ing agency. Miss McGrath joined 
the Blackman Company in that ca- 
pacity twoscore and six months ago. 


“Women have been engaged by 
agencies to write advertising copy 
for some time, but I know of no 
other woman art director in the 
field,” Miss McGrath said. 


“I believe that greater harmony 
would result in the finished copy 
if co-operation of the same sex on 
one advertisement were possible on 
certain types of accounts. 


“Perhaps a good many agencies 
believe that if they employed women 
as art directors it would be neces- 
sary to confine their activities to 
articles appealing only to the femi- 
nine sex. This is not true. While 
a woman’s viewpoint may be in- 
valuable in this direction, she is 
equally prepared by her judgment 
and understanding to execute copy 
attractive to men.” 


Miss McGrath was art director 
for Lord & Taylor, one of New 
York’s leading department stores, 
for five years before her affiliation 
with the advertising agency. She 
admits that her path was not easy. 


“Pioneering has always’ been 
fraught with peril and breaking 
into a man’s field is not without its 
share. I was discouraged by every- 
one from making the attempt and 
had to work, perhaps harder than a 
man, in order to convince them that 
women have a place in the profes- 
sion.” 


Several of Miss McGrath’s adver- 
tisements were on exhibition re- 
cently at the Art Center in New 
York City in an “Exhibition of 50 
Outstanding Advertisements” of the 
year. This exhibition was held to 
spotlight the activities of art direc- 
tors in relation to the completed 
advertisement. 


To Compile Directory 


George Benneyan, promotion and 
research manager of the New York 
Sun, was appointed chairman of a 
committee of promotion managers by 
Don Bridge, president of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation. 


This committee is composed of H. 
W. Hoili, Birmingham News; Fran- 
cis Nye McGehee, Cleveland Press; 
Charles L. Baum, Portland Journal; 
Louis Moore, New York American; 
P..S. Watkins, Chicago Daily News, 
and W. J. Damm, Milwaukee Journal. 

At a special meeting a committee 
was appointed to compile a directory 
of newspaper promotion and re- 
search men. 

In New York the group has worked 
out a number of projects of concern 
to all the local papers. Among these 
was a Standard Market Folder is- 
sued jointly by 13 New York news- 
papers, a definition of the boundaries 
of the New York market, the 
compilation of the 1930 population 
of this market and the issuing of 
periodical bulletins containing up-to- 


date market data. 


Myers Heads Realty 
Publishing Company 
Howard Myers, president of Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., New 
York, has become president of the 
Realty Publishing Corp., publishers 
of Building Investment. Mr. Myers 
has acquired a controlling interest 
in the company. 
The staff continues without change. 
Raymond Bill is editor; Louis C. 
Stone managing editor; John Adams, 
business manager and John C. Cul- 
len, eastern advertising manager. 


With “U. S. Daily” 


Robert V. Titus has joined the 
United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C., as vice-president. He has been 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, and before that was con- 
nected with a number of newspapers. 


TELEPHONES 
CALEDONIA 
6741-6742-6743 


Only 10 other cities* have a daily news- 
paper with as large a circulation as The 


Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Over 240,000 Daily 


*New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Baltimore, KansasCity, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Des Moines. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS! 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 

AGENTS-SALESMEN ADVERTISERS! 

Send for FREE copy of our NEW 1930 ‘‘Adver- 
tisers Rate and Data Guide.’”’ Forty-two page 
directory contains lowest display and classified rates 
and circulation of best producing magazines and 
newspapers. Valuable combinations. Other facts. 
Write today for your copy. 


E. BR. Brown Advertising Agency 


Dept. A, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Mil. 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 
Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the employment 
agency law, our methods are unlike any other 

agency. 
FRSPEEINAL, © OFFICE SERVICE 


gency 
Gu Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


IMPORTED BRIAR ROOT 
SMOKING PIPES 
have proved their worth as Good 
Will Builders and business accelera- 
tors with a firm name or trade mark 
stamped on the stem in gold. Let 
us send a sample. 


THE BUSHELL CO. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 


MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 
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Free Instruction 
in Dressmaking Is 
Singer Key to Sales 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the coupon. No selling copy on 
Singer sewing machines is included. 

The test of this advertising, which 
began in September issues of 
women’s magazines and will continue 
through the winter, is the number 
of women who enroll in the free 
schools, which is much greater than 
that of the coupons returned. Jn 
the large cities, especially, the com- 
pany has found that women prefer 
to make personal inquiry at the 
agency rather than send in the 
coupon. 

The advertised offer, generous as 
it appears, is fulfilled literally by the 
company and the enrollment has 
tated facilities to the limit. The 
classes are conducted by expert 
teachers, who are also skilled in 
propagating sentiment in favor of 
the individualized, economical, home- 
made dress. The company furnishes 
everything needed except materials. 

The course was planned to cover 
four sessions, but the instructor is 
expected to persist with each pupil 
until she has shown sufficient inter- 
est and ability to insure success in 
making her own clothes. 

Looking Ahead 

Information asked of applicants to 
the schools is used as a basis for 
follow-up calls and the instruction 
is also designed to bring out the 
merits of the Singer sewing ma- 
chine. However, care is taken not to 
weary the pupil or prospect with 
sales talks. 

The Singer Sewing Schools were 
established on a country-wide basis 
two years ago. Formerly it was 
necessary to buy a machine before 
being eligible for admission to the 
school, but the company guaranteed 
to teach the buyer to sew. 

During this period, 50 per cent of 
the company’s sales were traced to 
the instruction offer, but only about 
half of the women who bought on 
this basis actually took the instruc- 
tion. 

This experience, coupled with the 
admission of students that they 
would have bought a machine years 
before if they had known how easy 
it was to sew, was responsible for 
the new policy of donating the in- 
struction first and selling the ma- 
chine later. 

There are now 800 Singer Sewing 
Schools in the United States, and the 
overhead last year amounted to 
$240,000. The figure will be greater 
under the new plan. 

The Singer Sewing Schools cam- 
paign is running in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Delineator, True Story, 
Parent’s Magazine, American Girl, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Magazine, Everygirl’s, Saturday 
Evening Post, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, the monthly and quarterly 


of McCall’s Magazine and Pictorial 
Review, Vogue Pattern Book, But- 
terick Quarterly, and Fashion Serv- 
ice. The agency is the G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, New York. 
Salesmen are Seamsters 

In line with the company’s aim to 
teach as many women as possible to 
use a sewing machine, its salesmen 
are expected to be so proficient that 
they can always demonstrate any 
operation with which the prospect is 
not familiar. Many of them can 
outdo professional dressmakers in 
this respect, and it is said that many 
sales result from the impression of 
ease given by the salesman’s skill. 

No women are employed for out- 
side sales work, as the company has 
found that women put no confidence 
in women canvassers. It has also 
been the company’s experience that 
an assigned territory restricts sales, 
as the arrangement encourages 
salesmen to wait for business to 
drop, instead of trying to close pros- 
pects at once. With this plan, the 
salesmen are free to work wherever 
they think the prospects are most 
numerous. Remuneration is straight 
commission. 

As a means of securing an inter- 
view when making house-to-house 
calls, the company offers free one of 
the four booklets comprising the 
Singer Library, which ordinarily 
sell for 25 cents each. The titles 
are: “How to Make Dresses,” 
“Short Cuts to Home Sewing,” 
“How to Make Children’s Clothes” 
and “How to Make Draperies, Slip 
Covers and Other Home Furnish- 
ings.” 

The prospect’s choice indicates to 
the salesman the principal use the 
prospect would have for a machine, 
and he concocts his strategy accord- 
ingly. 

The demand for the last-named 
booklet, which was added to the 
library about a year ago, has sur- 
prised the company and has been 
directly responsible for many sales. 
The explanation, it is believed, lies 
in the great interest in home fur- 
nishings and decorations built up 
since the war by advertising in 
many lines, combined with editorial 
features in magazines and news- 
papers. The subject has proven such 
a good entrée that it may be em- 
ployed in future advertising. 

The success of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company in selling one 
household specialty is responsible for 
the interest in the new Singer 
Vacuum Sweeper. Deliveries on this 
product have now been made to all 
except Pacific Coast branches, and 
advertising will begin in the near 
future. The choice of the name, 
Singer Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, is giving rise to speculation as 
to whether other new products are 


contemplated. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG,, TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORANBOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 


“everybody reads the news 


ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
“MODERN PUBLICITY” 


Rudge Issues 
7th Edition of 
Modern Publicity 


New York, Oct. 30—“Modern Pub- 
licity,” the seventh of a series of an- 
nual volumes on advertising, has 
been issued by William Edwin 
Rudge. F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt 
were the editors. 

The first volume, published in 
1924, was called “Posters and Their 
Designers.” Succeeding volumes were 
entitled “Art and Publicity,” and 
“Posters and Publicity.” 

Anent the various names, the pub- 
lisher commented: 

“It is no longer possible to con- 
sider the poster as the only or even 
necessarily the main feature of 
progressive advertising as it was in 
the earlier days of the century, when 
a great gulf existed between posters 
like those of the Beggarstaff 
Brothers and the style of advertise- 
ment appearing in the newspapers 
and the magazines. 

“Nor is it possible to consider art 
and advertising as two separate 
things, which by some odd fluke have 
managed to approach closely to one 
another, but still remain as distinct 
as oil and water. The experiment of 
employing academic artists, painters 
of easel pictures, to design adver- 
tisements may be looked upon as an 
instance of this temporary converg- 
ing of different functions. 

“But when the experiment has 
been made the results have not been 
successful. The oil and the water 
have not mixed. The union of ‘Art’ 
in inverted commas and ‘Advertising’ 
in inverted commas has been fol- 
lowed by a speedy divorce. 

“Advertising, or, as we prefer to 
call it, Publicity, so as to include 
its many forms, which range from 
the direct appeal of a prospectus or 
a circular to the indirect and more 
subtle appeal of such a magnificent 
album as that on Deauville prepared 
by Devambez, has a technique of its 
own. Whatever art there is in it 
emerges from its very nature. It is 


previous metaphor, does it float upon 
the surface. It is the product of a 
separate function. 

“There is art in copy-writing, in 
typography, in the arrangement of 
designs and colors, but it proceeds 
naturally from the intention of the 
advertiser and is based on the psy- 
chological principles proper to ad- 
vertising.” 

“Modern Publicity” is divided into 
four sections, representing the ad- 
vertising art of England, France, 
Germany and America. The source 


not tacked on. Nor, to revert to our | q 


of each advertisement reproduced in 
the volume is indicated. Those which 
originally appeared in color are 
shown in color. 


Form New Agency 


Van Schmus, McDermid & Craw- 
ford is a new agency which has 
taken quarters in the Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York. 

The principals are W. G. Van 
Schmus, formerly with the Dyer- 
Enzinger Company; W. A. McDer- 
mid, one time president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers; and | 
Lindsay H. Crawford, formerly mer- 
chandising manager of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

On the staff are Maurice Holland, 
C. H. Cummings, G. T. Ames and 
Wililam J. Tighe. 


Made Vice-President 
of Detroit Agency 


Rollin N. Harger, well known 
figure in the automotive field, has 
joined George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Detroit, as vice-president. 

For the past few years Mr. Harger 
has been with Willys-Overland. He 
represented Mr. Willys as well as 
the corporation. 

He started his automotive career 
as advertising manager of the Saxon 
Motor Car Co., later becoming di- 
rector of advertising for Dodge 
Brothers, as Mr. Phelps’ successor. 


Want Mail Convention 


The Town Criers Club, St. Paul, 
will go after the 1932 meeting of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation, it decided this week. 

A. W. Bailey, veteran St. Paul 
advertising man, was presented with 
the first honorary membership ever 
accorded by the organization. He is 
a past president. 

Cameron Clark has been appointed 
chairman of the vigilance commit- 
tee; A. E. Felstad, civic, and Fred- 
erick Stutz, educational. 


Addresses Club 


H. Burton Lowe, vice-president of 
the Chemical Catalog Co., New 
York, addressed the New Haven Ad- 
vertising Club October 27. Mr. 
Lowe discussed the factors to be con- 
sidered in selling the chemical in- 
ustry. 

Claude Schaffner, of the Wilson 
H. Lee Advertising Agency, is presi- 
dent of the New Haven organization. 


St. Louis Publisher 
Is in New Home 


The American Paint Journal Co., 
St. Louis, has completed the con- 
struction of its $75,0000 business 
ome. 

The company, headed by Allen W. 
Clark, issued a series of daily papers 


Patterson Promoted 


W. Calvin Patterson, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., De- 
troit, has become general sales man- 
ager. 

Marvin J. Williams becomes as- 
sistant advertising manager under 
C. W. Hungerford. 


Mother Killed As 
Editor Honeymoons 


While Sidney R. Bernstein, man- 
aging editor of Hospital Manage- 
ment, Chicago, was honeymooning in 
the South, he received a telegram 
notifying him that his mother had 
oon killed in an automobile acci- 
ent. 


Dailies Amalgamate 


Effective November 1, the busi- 
ness of the Milwaukee Sentinel and 
Wisconsin News will be amalaga- 
mated and both papers published 
under the direction of Paul Block. 
The News has been published by the 
Hearst organization. 


Fertig Appointed 
The Lawrence Fertig Company, 
New York agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of 
the Ocean Bathing Suit Co., New 
York. H. Munkenback is the 
Ocean advertising manager. 
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The Ambassador is the 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important 
personalties in adver- 
tising, banking and in- 
dustrial circles. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY LOS ANGELES PALM BEACH 


during the national paint convention 


at Toronto last week. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


November 1, 1930 


PREFERENCE FOR 
COLOR CHANGES 


While the same general rules re- 
garding color which have been used 
in advertising affect the application 
of color to the merchandise itself, 
they operate differently, Ferdinand 
Aumueller, of the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee agency, told 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
October 30. 

“The chief aim of color in adver- 
tising,” he pointed out, “is to attract 
attention. But if the product is to 
be taken into the home, it may not 
be desirable to give it too great at- 
tention value, especially if it is large 
or in sight most of the time.” 

He told the story of a manufac- 
turer of kitchen ranges who wanted 
to have them enameled in red, be- 
cause of the fact that red had proven 
to be a popular color for kitchen- 
ware. He was shown that to make 
the entire object red, a hot, garish 
color, would be intolerable, and that 
a neutral color, using red for trim- 
mings, would be far more practica- 
ble. 

Mr. Aumueller also pointed out 
that color can be used for the pur- 
pose of making products seem larger 
or smaller, taller or shorter. A sub- 
dued, cool color would have a tend- 
ency to create the illusion of smaller 
size. 

The speaker reviewed the well- 
known preferences of men for blue 
and women for red, pointing out that 
as a rule men prefer cool colors and 
women the warmer shades. Age as 
well as sex determine preferences in 
this field. 


Forms Radio Agency 
Allan M. Wilson, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of Earnshaw-Young, 
Inc., Los Angeles, has formed an 
agency in that city to specialize in 
radio advertising. Hardesty John- 
son is associated. 


Papers Merge 
Business Equipment, New York, 
has absorbed Typewriter Topics. 
The new name will be Business 
Equipment Topics. 
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ing them into savings banks. 


READ AS THEY SAVE 


UR ) 
CRANBERR* 
SAUCE 


*  — - 


Cranberry Canners, Inc., South Hanson, Mass., is getting its 
containers into thousands of homes by the simple plan of turn- 


The label and a couple of recipes are painted on the can. Dis- 
tribution is being gladly accomplished by retail grocers. 


“American” Promotes 
Retail Business 


Herman Black, publisher of the 
Chicago Evening American, has an- 
nounced the details of a campaign 
designed to promote retail purchas- 
ing. “Spend to save—use your big- 
ger dollars,” is the slogan of the 
campaign, which features the fact 
that current prices offer purchasers 
exceptional opportunities. 


The newspaper explained that sav- 
ings deposits in Chicago have in- 
creased, showing that the public has 
money, but is not spending it. 

In addition to using full pages in 
its own columns, the Evening Ameri- 
can is using moving and illuminated 
posters operated by a new type of 
apparatus and shown in Yellow cabs, 
as well as posters on its delivery 
trucks. The full-page advertise- 
ments appear three times a week. 


Gain or Loss 
in advertising pages in 
the Automotive field for 
first 6 months of 1950 as compared with 1929 


The Super Service Station 


Motor Maintenance 
Jobber Topics 
Fourth Publication 
Fifth Publication 
Sixth Publication 
Seventh Publication 
Eighth Publication 


Gain Loss 
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24% 


Much has been said about a year in 

which advertising expenditures are 

more closely scrutinized than ever 

before. The above figures speak 
for themselves 


~~ 


* Figures uted from 
May 1929, when The~ 
Super Service Station 
was first published-- 


These figures are taken from 
sources which we believe to 
be authentic but which >> 
we do not guarantee ~ ~- 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co 


Tribune Tower 


Chicago 


~~“ 


Publishers of : JobberTopics, Motor Maintenance, 
Motor Maintenance Data Book &Flat-RateManual, 
The Super Service Station, Boating Business 


Food Monopoly 
Impracticable, 
Say Packers 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30—Evi- 
dence that many meat packers are 
selling other than meats at both 
wholesale and retail was contained 
in a stipulation filed with the Su- 
preme Court of the District of 
Columbia by Armour & Co. and 
Swift & Co. They seek a modifica- 
tion of the packers consent decree 
of 1920, which prevents them from 
entering the retail field, and re- 
stricts the lines they may handle. 

Adolph Gobel, Inc., for instance, 
manufactures and sells fresh and 
cured meats, fish and other products. 
It sells to independent butchers, res- 
taurants, delicatessens, and _ gro- 
ceries, and through a_ subsidiary, 
operates its own chain of retail out- 
lets. 

The stipulation also went into the 
chain-store situation at length. 

In 1920, the stipulation explains, 
there were in the United States ap- 
proximately 15,000 retail chain gro- 
cery stores, 1,200 containing fresh 
meat market departments. 

In 1929, it is stated, there were 
approximately 60,000 chain grocery 
stores, of which approximately 
15,800 contained fresh meat market 
departments. The sales of these 
chains increased from $770,000,000 
in 1920 to $3,500,000,000 in 1929. 
Approximately 900 separate corpo- 
rations, as of 1929, owned and op- 
erated these chain retail stores. 

In the stipulation is included a list 
of these chains, the number of stores 
operated, and the number of meat 
markets in them. 

In addition to these chain grocery 
stores, according to the stipulation, 
it is estimated that in 1929 there 
were in operation in the United 
States 3,632 meat chain stores, in 
most of which there were also sold 
non-meat foodstuffs; 1,017 chain 
bakery shops; 2,075 chain restau- 
rants and cafeterias and 523 chain 
hotels, with the chain characteristic 
of centralized purchasing. 


Pierce in Chicago 


Dante M. Pierce, publisher of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
and Illinois Farmer, has moved his 
personal headquarters from Des 
Moines to Chicago. He was for- 
merly publisher of the Jowa Home- 
stead, Des Moines, merged last year 
with Wallace’s Farmer. 


Daily Changes from 
Morning to Evening 
Effective November 3, the Rhine- 
lander (Wis.) News, which has been 
published as a morning paper, will 
yo issued every evening, except Sun- 
ay. 


Steuart Wins 
Atlanta Census 
Controversy 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30—The 
petition entered by realtors of the 
City of Atlanta, Ga., requesting a 
writ of mandamus compelling the 
Director of the Census, W. M. 
Steuart, to list the population of At- 
lanta at 360,691 instead of 270,636 
was denied by Justice Frederick L. 
Siddons of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

In deciding against granting the 
writ, Justice Siddons stated that the 
Director of the Census possesses no 
powers or authority except those au- 
thorized or imposed by law, and that 
no power or authority to take a 
census of cities has been given him, 
and he has no power or authority to 
publish reports or bulletins of the 
results of such a census. 

In his memorandum Justice Sid- 
dons-said that “on Aug. 17, 1929, 
there went into effect an act of the 
Legislature of the State of Georgia 
incorporating the municipality of 
Atlanta in that State. 

“An analysis of this act reveals 
that it sets up a form of municipal 
government for Atlanta which has, 
so far as made known to the court, 
no parallel elsewhere in the United 
States. The nearest approach to it 
is that of ‘Greater New York.’” 

This new municipality of “At- 
lanta” includes in addition to the 
City of Atlanta six other burroughs, 
including Avondale Estates, College 
Park, Decatur, East Point, Hape- 
ville, and unincorporated areas. 

The population of the City of At- 
lanta is given at 270,366 and to- 
gether with the other six burroughs 
totals 360,691. 

The Director of the Census found 
that “the enlarged area of Atlanta 
comprised an area of approximately 
184 square miles, said area exceed- 
ing that of any city in the United 
States except Los Angeles, with a 
population of 1,238,561; Chicago, 
with a population of 3,375,329; and 
New York, with 6,981,927.” 


IN MERGER 


Otto Kleppner 


The Kleppner Company and Small, 
Lowell & Seiffer, New York agen- 
cies, have merged as Small, Klepp- 
ner & Seiffer. 

Mr. Kleppner is president; Albert 
Seiffer, vice-president and secretary, 
and Marvin Small, treasurer. 

The Kleppner Company has spe- 
cialized largely in the financial and 
publicity utility field, while the 
other agency is best known in the 
drug and other _ merchandising 
spheres. 


Ralph Foote Directs 
Beech-Nut Advertising 


Ralph Foote has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Mr. Foote has been with the H. K. 
McCann Company, which recently 
merged with the Erickson Company. 


Buys “Fore and Aft’ 


Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of 
Aero Digest, New York, has pur- 
chased Fore and Aft, a nautical pa- 
per. Perey L. Long continues as 
editor, with Russell Johns as adver- 
tising manager. 


IN THE 
SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


the publication 
is the 


BOOTend SHOE 
RECORDER 


Branches: 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 


For instance— 


in Uniontown, Pa., 14 out of 
16 downtown retail shoe mer- 
chants are paid subscribers to 
this publication. 


And— 
our field editor after careful 
investigation reports that those 
14 subscribers make 9514% 
of the sales. 


Conclusive evidence of thorough 
quality and quantity coverage, 
a is it not? 


BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 


The Great National Shoe Weekly 


A UNIT OF THE 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Two Thirty-nine West Thirty-ninth Street 


NEW YORK 
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